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Last month Dr. William G. Sodt was re-elected by National Lutheran Council 
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Can’t God Help? 


My Frienp and I, on our way downtown, had taken a seat 
in the rear of the street car. Hardly were we seated, when 
my friend said, “Think she will make it?” 

Looking up, I saw he had reference to a woman running, 
with suitcase in hand, toward the car stop at the corner. 

The motorman, seeing his would-be passenger, was ac- 
commodating enough. He slowed the car, even missing a 
green light, to permit the lady to make the car stop in time. 
“Step right up, lady,” he said. “Glad you made it.” 

“Thank you—so—so—very much,” she replied, almost 
out of breath. She stepped into the car and stopped in the 
aisle, holding to her suitcase with both hands. 

Several stops nearer town she was still standing at the 
same place clinging tightly to the suitcase, which appeared 
rather heavy. The motorman must have seen her in his 
mirror. Finally he turned and said to her, “Lady, you can } 
put your suitcase down now. The car will carry it for you.” | 

My friend turned and whispered, “It’s like I tell you. 
People won’t let go—they hold so many things God could 
carry for them.” RoscoE Brown FISHER 
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A million will be invited 

“We want you to go to church with 
us.” That would have to be said a mil- 
lion times... in apartment hotels along 
Chicago’s Michigan avenue. . . in the 
doorways of white-stucco homes in 
Glendale, Hollywood, and 20 other 
sprawling Los Angeles suburbs . 
along main streets and down side streets 
all over America. 

Lutherans were getting started this 


month on a continent-wide house-to-, 


house search for people who don’t come 
to church. 

For two years the evangelism pro- 
gram will be underway in the eight 
churches of the National Lutheran 
Council. A clear-cut schedule of opera- 
tion had been prepared by the Lutheran 
Commission on Evangelism for every 


area in the U.S. and Canada. 


Time table 

By March 1, according to a carefully 
planned time table, the evangelism pro- 
gram was moving forward in the South 
Atlantic states and in Minnesota. The 
schedule calls for 1) training of area 
leaders—pastors chosen to guide the 
program in specific areas; 2) pastors’ 
conferences, bringing together all Na- 
tional Lutheran Council pastors in each 
district; 3) training period for men and 
women of the congregations for inten- 
sive neighborhood visiting. It is hoped 
that 300,000 will be enrolled. 4) Then 
comes the visiting. 

Schedule for the Minneapolis area is: 
Seminar for leaders, Feb. 1-2 (“I 
thought it would be just another meet- 
ing,” said a pastor who attended. “It 
was the most inspirational and challeng- 
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ing meeting I’ve attended in my mir 
istry.”) Training of laymen as visitor 
April 24-May 7. Period of visitatic 
ending June 8. | 
New York state—divided into 
areas—had its first leaders’ meeting l# 
month. Each area was divided into d) 
tricts. Visitation program for New Yo» 
is scheduled for Sept. 18-Dec. 15. V’ 
iting in some areas (eastern Pennsy 
vania, Colorado, Idaho)’ isn’t schedul) 
until late in 1950. 
Plans are made so the top leaders | 
the program (the Rev. C. P. Rasmusst 
director of the Evangelism Commissic:) 
the Rev. Royal Lesher, Peter Dex} 
of the ULC Evangelism staff) can gi) 
personal guidance in every area. | 


ye, 
On trial in Bulgaria i] 

It wasn’t easy to figure out what dar) 
age a handful of Protestant paste) 


Rosert Tosras 
He got information 


The Luther’ 


uld do in Bulgaria. Most of them are 
y preachers, ministering to tiny con- 
egations of Baptists, Methodists, 
mtecostals, in a country where most 
ple belong to the Moscow-directed 
cthodox Church. 
‘Fifteen of the pastors, in jail since 
ecember, were to go on trial Feb. 25. 
Occasionally a representative from 
.e World Council of Churches office in 
eneva had come to visit the pastors, to 
‘timate their needs and promise small 
nounts of money to strengthen their 
aurch work. 
'Dr, J. Hutchison Cockburn had been 
sere in October 1947. He was then the 
arector of the World Council’s depart- 
,ent of reconstruction. There was noth- 
ig secret about his visit. He was photo- 
raphed (see cut) with the Bulgarian 
abinet officer in charge of religious 
ffairs, Dimiter Iliev, and with the Rev. 
fassil Ziapkov who “confessed” last 
ionth that he had given Bulgarian se- 
rets to the Americans and British. 
The Rev. Robert Tobias, an American 
taff member of the World Council, had 


traveled in Bulgaria much as Dr. Stew- 
art W. Herman had also visited east 
European countries. He arranged for 
shipments of food, clothing, medical 
supplies, with knowledge and consent 
of the Bulgarian government. Last 
month he was named by Bulgaria as 
a “contact man” who secured illegal in- 
formation from the accused pastors. 


Letters to editors 

Protestants and Roman Catholics 
might be in the same boat. Communist 
states were trying to get both groups 
under firm control. But in the U.S. and 
elsewhere there were lots of Protestants 
who suspected Roman Catholic strategy 
more than they feared Communists. 

Last month Protestants were writing 
letters to editors of newspapers, asking 
the logical question: Why do you print 
so much about the trial of Cardinal 
Mindszenty when you were silent about 
the Lutheran bishop, Lajos Ordass? 

“So far as I can remember your paper 
never even informed your readers. . 
that another church leader lies in prison 


Diiter Itev, J. Hurcutson CockBuRN, VASSIL ZIAPKOV 
Nothing secret about their conversation 
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in Hungary,” wrote C. David Bancock 
to the Muncie (Ind.) Star. George A. 
Cornish in Toronto was surprised “that 
the earlier imprisonment of Bishop 
Ordass has been allowed to pass with- 
out the slightest dissent in Canada.” 

Norman Thomas, perennial candidate 
for the U.S. presidency, wrote the 
Washington Post that in the trial of 
Cardinal Mindszenty “there is peculiar 
political significance, but not peculiar 
injustice. A prince of the church is en- 
titled to the same justice as the hum- 
blest peasant or worker, neither more 
nor less. ... 

“When a Negro is lynched in Mis- 
sissippi or the white murderers of a 
Negro in Georgia go scot-free, that 
should be of even more immediate con- 
cern to. the lovers of justice in America 
than the sins of the Hungarian court, 
because our responsibility is greater,” 
wrote Mr. Thomas. 

“It seems to me this is once more a 
mixture of church and state,” wrote 
Walter Carter to the New York Sun. 


Skeptics 

In England the Methodist Recorder 
said last month that “it would be a 
mistake to regard Mindszenty as a 
champion of democratic freedom.” 

A Protestant pastor in Albany, N. Y., 
urged his congregation to pray for the 
release of Cardinal Mindszenty and of 
“hundreds of Protestants imprisoned 
for their faith in Spain where the 
church is in power.” 

The Baptist ministers’ conference in 
Charleston, S. C., said the sentiments 
aroused by the Mindszenty trial “are 
extremely dangerous. Agitation by ra- 
dio and press has been of such nature 
as actually to tend toward a state of 
war between this country and com- 
munistic Hungary. .. . Numerous occa- 
sions have arisen in recent times where 
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individuals of different faiths haved tt 
dergone such trials but their cases 
not been used for pressure purposes 
the religious bodies of which they 
a part.” 

Brooklyn, N. Y., members of & 
Protestant Council pointed out ti 
Bishop Lajos Ordass “has been {= 
prisoned for months without the cit 
certed protest which has been arouid 
on behalf of the Cardinal. ... d 
warn against the hasty expressions! 
opinion and judgment which either - 
ficially or unofficially may involve uit 
serious commitments.” 


Spanish situation 

When Roman Catholics appeal r 
world support as the keen edge of y= 
secution is thrust against their chun} 
Protestants are likely to ask, wi 
about Spain? | 

Protestants can:hold services in M:= 
rid, but are not permitted to put ) 
signs on their meeting-houses indic= 
ing that they are churches, reported 2 
Rev. Samuel S. Rizzo at a Presbytera 
gathering in Buck Hill Falls, Pa, 1 
month. All Protestant schools have b) 1 
closed, including a theological semini!. 

Spain is “the saddest spot in Eur e 
with respect to religious freedom,” - 
nounced Dr. John Sutherland Bonrh 
Presbyterian pastor in New York C™ 
He visited Spain last summer. He (J 
pictures of two Protestant chure:s” 
wrecked by Catholic Action groups:.& 
said. The attackers warned Protests 
to close their churches, and ward 
pastors to leave the country. 

In a pastoral letter of two Rora 
Catholic archbishops Protestant mr 
isters were called “fomenters of athe.) 
and disloyal to Spain,” said Dr. Bonrel. 

Strict control of Protestant activy 
in Spain resulted from a new const 
tion put in effect in 1945. Protestss 
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‘§» concerned about a proposed new 
itution under discussion in Argen- 
which would provide that every 
ol shall be required to give in- 
ction in the Roman Catholic faith. 
ited Lutherans wonder what that 
uld mean in their Villa del Parque 
ool in Buenos Aires. 


lot a bit discouraged"—Gerberding 

Six weeks of studying the problems 
the United Lutheran Church in es- 
ing new congregations hadn’t 
e Dr. Richard H. Gerberding a bit 
earted. He began on Jan. 1 as 
ecutive secretary of the ULC Board 
American Missions. 

ing part of 1948 the board had 
sed down completely in its normal 
‘ork of encouraging the formation of 
w congregations. Funds for purchase 
(lots and construction of churches had 
il been committed for projects already 
aderway. About $400,000 made avail- 
ble to the board from ULC benev- 
‘ence income in 1948, in addition to its 
audgeted allotment of $643,000, had 
‘lved some urgent problems. 

At the meeting of the Board of Amer- 
an Missions on Feb. 15-17, Dr. Ger- 
erding said he thought the mission 
ctogram would be in continued dif- 
culty through June. Numerous church 
stension loans will be up for approval 
ten. By autumn or early winter the 
oard’s program would be moving 
noothly again, Dr. Gerberding be- 
eved. One-half of all 1949 offerings 
® ULC apportionment above $3 mil- 
on will go into a special fund for 
qurch extension loans. Dr. Gerberding 
as hopeful that the church would re- 
dond generously in making a big fund 
vailable. 


ne home mission problem 
In prewar days a new congregation 
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could build a small church for $20,000 
The Board of American Missions often 
loaned $8,000 for such a structure. The 
balance was secured through cash con- 
tributions and commercial loans. 

Money now coming back into the 
church extension fund is largely in re- 
payment of the relatively small loans 
during the prewar period. Now it must 
be stretched to help in financing 
churches that cost about $50,000. 

Because of scarcity of building ma- 
terials during the war, and extremely 
high costs since the war, several hun- 
dred construction projects have been 
deferred, explained Dr. Elwood Bow- 
man, the board’s secretary of church 
extension. Congregations are worship- 
ing in the basements of residence build- 
ings, remodeled garages, mortuary 
chapels, movie theaters. 

There are 174 ULC mission congre- 
gations which do not yet have church 
buildings, Dr. Bowman reported. Fifty- 
one of them are far enough along with 
construction plans to need money in 
1949. 

Amounts coming to the Board of 
American Missions from repayment of 
loans, contributions from the Women’s 
Missionary Society, and all other in- 
come now expected will fall about 
$400,000 short of meeting the church 
extension needs this year, Dr. Bowman 
estimates. It is hoped that ULC appor- 
tionment income will provide this sum. 

In 1948 the Board loaned $1,100,000, 
which assisted in purchase of 32 build- 
ing lots, and in construction of 52 
churches. 


Cut-rate plan 

A new $20,000 plan is being devised 
for mission congregations, Dr. Elwood 
Bowman told the Board of American 
Missions last month. 

For that amount a house can be built 
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containing a medium-sized chapel in 
which several services can be held each 
Sunday morning. Sunday school quar- 
ters can also be provided. When a con- 
gregation is strong enough to build a 
full-sized church, the house can be 
converted into a parsonage. 


Pastors stay longer 

Mission congregations are holding 
their pastors for longer periods of serv- 
ice, Dr. Arthur M. Knudsen told the 
Board of American Missions last month. 
He is secretary of the board’s English- 
language missions division. 

In 1946 pastors were resigning from 
mission congregations after periods of 
service averaging three years. By 1947 
the average was three years, seven 
months, and in 1948 four years, one 
month. 

“Tt has been my observation that no 
church has attained real strength,” said 
Dr. Knudsen, “that has not at some 
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time during its history had the ce 
tinued service of some pastor for 
period of 10 or more years.” He si 
he thought a ministry of 10 years { 
one congregation was also good for * 
pastor. | 

Number of English-language miss: | 
congregations without pastors has ni 
fallen to 24, the lowest point in mei’ 
years, said Dr. Knudsen. There i} 
usually from 30 to 35 of these const | 
gations without pastors. 

One reason why mission congreg! 
tions are able to hold their pastors} 
that special “cost of living” allowan); 
have been added to the salaries. 
merous pastors wish to stay in miss:| 
work if not penalized by sub-standil 
salaries. 


Another Cleveland Conference 

The last time the Protestant chure } 
of the U.S. sent representatives } 
Cleveland to talk about world pea, 


ay 


iy 


Finns Are Burprinc Too 
Cornerstone is laid for a Parish Workers’ Training Institute, at Jarvenpaa, Finle. 
The Lutheran Church in Finland is solving big problems of reconstruction 
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e United Nations had not yet been 
fyeganized, and nobody knew there 
>} ould be a cold war. Early in 1945 the 
protestant peace makers gathered for 
1 ngthy discussion in the Hotel Cleve- 
nd to make recommendations about 
wie best road to a just and durable 
pace. 

_Next week the peace makers will 
ome back to Cleveland (March 8-11) 
/) patch up some of the holes that have 
-opeared in the road. 

» Four hundred men and women, 
*“aosen by churches in the Federal 
/ouncil of the Churches (10 of them 
“rom the United Lutheran Church) 
vill consider American policy in world 


 ffairs. 


teleased time legal 

Dismissing children from school on 
‘Vhristmas would have to be considered 
legal by enemies of released-time 
‘lasses in religion if they carried their 
irguments to a logical conclusion. 
Vhristmas is a Christian holiday, and 
tot part of the belief of the Jewish or 
other non-Christian faiths, pointed out 
frank L. Ball in Arlington, Va., last 
month. “Therefore the schools should 
de kept open for the benefit of these 
aon-Christian faiths.” 

Mr. Ball ruled that the released-time 
olan in effect in Arlington county pub- 
lic schools is legal. Classes are held in 
school buildings during school hours 
once a week for voluntary attendance 
of pupils from third to sixth grades. 
Instruction is given by teachers paid by 
the Arlington Council of Religious Edu- 
cation. 

The ruling in the Arlington case was 
based on an opinion of Virginia’s Attor- 
ney General J. Lindsey Almond. 


Mohammedans fined 
The Stevenson Bey family was in 
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court again in Pittsburgh, charged with 
keeping their children out of school on 
a Friday. For the third time since 1943 
they were fined; this time $2 plus $10.55 
costs. 

The Beys are Mohammedan, and say 
their children should be kept at home 
each Friday for instruction in the 
Koran. A school board official, O. J. 
Schwarm, says Mr. Bey goes to work 
on Friday, and that the Bey children are 
behind in their school work. 

In Indiana an Amish farmer, Chester 
Gingerich, was fined $200 and sentenced 
to 60 days on a penal farm because he 
refused to send his 14-year-old son to 
school. Mr. Gingerich says his belief 
will not sanction his son’s attendance at 
high school. In January the state su- 
preme court ruled against him. 

Amishmen have gone to jail in 
Somerset county, Pennsylvania, during 
the past year on a similar charge. A 
Seventh-Day Adventist family in 
Greenfield, Illinois, was arrested in De- 
cember for refusal to send a seven- 
year-old girl to school. “Our religion 
makes it mandatory that children be 
taught only the truth,” explained the 
mother. 


Mothers are censors 

Mrs. Rex Mansmann has nine chil- 
dren and thinks she knows what’s good 
for them to read. She is chairman of a 
board of censors, of which all members 
are mothers. They are selected by the 
Holy Name Society of the Roman Cath- 
olie Church in the Pittsburgh diocese 
to clean up comic books and detective 
magazines. 

The censors give a report to the Rev. 
Paul M. Lackner, who talks about it 
with distributors and publishers of 
comic books. Another copy of the re- 
port goes to the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Council. 


World News Notes 


Loyalty 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA received a rebuff re- 
cently from the Secretary-General of 
the U.N., Trygve Lie. The Communist 
regime at Prague wanted to get rid of 
25 of the 29 Czechs employed by the 
U.N. Secretariat, because they had been 
sponsored by the previous (Benes) 
Czech government, charging that the 25 
were now rated as disloyal to the pres- 
ent Czech regime, and so should be 
dismissed. 

Secretary Lie rejected the demand. 


Instead he has set a closer watch on the» 


four approved by the Communist 


regime. 


Plan for Pakistan 

PAKISTAN INTENDS to experiment with 
partial nationalization of industry. This 
is to be applied to hydro-electric power, 
manufacture of locomotives and rolling- 
stock, arms and ammunition, and tele- 
communications equipment—things 
most adaptable to that form of control. 

In other industries private enterprise 
and investment will be encouraged, es- 
pecially foreign capital, to meet the in- 
ternal lack. The latter, however, will 
be restricted to a minority interest (49 
per cent) in the essential industries, 
such as cement, chemicals and dyes, 
coal and ship-building. In non-essen- 
tial industries foreign capital may ac- 
quire a 70 per cent interest, but there 
will be other restrictions on the re- 
moval of profits out of the country. 

Pakistan prides itself on being at 
present a creditor nation. But its in- 
dustrial situation is unbalanced as a 
result of the political divisions of India. 
Pakistan produces: 80 per cent of the 
world’s jute, but has not a single factory 
in which to process it. The same condi- 


tion prevails with respect to its year 
production of 26 million pounds of we: 
On the other hand, Hindustan has + 
factories, but produces little jute 
wool, Mutual agreement so far 

been blocked by mutual suspicion. 


| 
International friendship 

THERE ARE indications that Israeli 7 
Hindustan may establish close aj 
friendly relations in the near future ‘* 
mutually satisfactory reasons. The ay! 
thorities in New Delhi, the Indian ay 
ital, have wistful eyes on Israeli’s * 
tonishing economic development, a| 
have expressed a desire to draw on 1 
technical and executive capabilities 
that land. p 

On the other hand, Israeli would | 
very glad for the friendship of ti 
Hindus. Israeli feels that such a re’ 
tion, founded upon mutually help 
and profitable interchange, might # 
as a satisfactory counter-balance 
Pakistan’s pro-Arab. sentiments, a 
secure a better status in negotiatic) 
with surrounding hostile Arab natio 


Japanese politics | 

POLITICAL TRENDS in Japan are su. 
gestive, on the surface seemingly cow 
fusing. The “in-between” parties—S» 
cialist and Democratic—lost rath 
heavily in the recent election, especia!) 
the Democratic-Socialist Party mer 
bership in the House being cut in hw 
(98 to 49), and the straight Democré’ 
from 90 seats to 68. 

Party names, however, are confusir) 
The Democratic-Liberal Party is rea! 
conservative. Their 264 seats won 
the House out of a total of 486 sem 
gives a single party a clear majoriii 
for the first time since the war. Th! 
was a complete surprise, in view of t! 
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actics used against the party. 
| An element of contradiction is in- 
yected into the political scene by the 


Some light is thrown on this increase by 
Be cring that the Communists put 
, 4900 candidates into the field, and each 

‘spent about $925 on the election. Their 
| otal expenditure was about $1,400,000. 


i Messages for the police 
«| Russia Has recently erected lovely 
., white mail-boxes in her German zone 
» o£ occupation. Their color is pure, but 
,. heir purpose is not. 
; There are other mail-boxes for the 
| ordinary communications, and ordinary 
; postmen service them. But these white 
boxes are set up in Dresden to provide 
| facilities for the furtive letters of in- 
| formers. Russia is asking the populace 
/ in their zone of occupation to hand in, 
1 by this means, any information or sus- 
, Picion about “saboteurs or enemies of 
ithe two-year plan” she has devised to 
_ take over the zone permanently. The 
- postmen for this job are the police. 


House of tomorrow 
ConTINUED agitation about housing, 
and the allied complaint that prices are 
too high for the finished product, rouses 
added interest in impending changes 
contemplated in the materials used for 
construction. Technological advances 
‘are advocating other materials than 
wood, because, in the present produc- 
tion at least, it is not durable enough. 
Brick and stone are discounted, be- 
cause they are too heavy to handle and 
likewise require too much labor. (The 
feather-bedding tactics of the con- 
struction unions have brought this 
charge against them.) Even the stain- 
less steel, nickel, copper and many other 
_ Materials used in the present. “modern” 
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houses, so intriguingly advertised, will 
have to be discounted. 

Technologists are now suggesting the 
superiority of three or four other ma- 
terials that would be superior for quick, 
cheap, and stable housing:—c.Lass in 
various forms, to erect a lightweight and 
insulated house quickly, with abundant 
material to draw from; CONCRETE, in 
light, honeycomb panels, filled with the 
recently developed “concrete foam,” to 
erect a soundproof and heatproof dwell- 
ing; ALUMINUM, abundant and being 
rapidly adapted to any building use; 
PLASTIC, also a coming and adaptable 
material. 

The latter two will be strong com- 
petitors of the others when the present 
exploratory prices have been com- 
parably reduced. Technologists say the 
future of housing is with these, and 
people will be living in better homes. 


Odds and ends 

Tue BritisH have a process for mak- 
ing “ersatz” egg-white from codfish and 
haddock. It is first to be tried on bakers 
and restaurants, and later on the public. 
The new product is said to be better 
than the wartime German product... . 
Tue JAPANESE have the right to display 
their national flag without restriction of 
any kind. Now that they have the right 
they may not be so urgent to exercise 
it... . FRANCO HAS set up a 14-member 
Council of the Kingdom for Spain. It 
represents every branch of the nation’s 
administrative and legislative machin- 
ery. If faithfully and honestly carried 
out it will be a considerable lifting of 
Franco’s heavy hand, for it specifies 
that all matters affecting the nation’s 
welfare in war or peace, the accession 
of a king or a royal marriage, must be 
submitted to this Council for final 
decision. —JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


Washington 


THERE HAS NoT been a death in Wash- 
ington since President Franklin Roose- 
velt’s that has stirred the interest, con- 
cern and comment’ which attended the 
passing of Peter Marshall. He was the 
pastor of the New York Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church where he succeeded 
Joseph R. Sizoo 11 years ago. In 1947 
he was chosen Senate Chaplain. That 
his prayers registered sharply in the 
minds of Congressmen and the press 
gallery is common knowledge. What- 


SENATE CHAPLAIN, PREACHER, FRIE 


ever those two groups may lack they 


cannot readily be fooled on genuine- 
ness and genius. In Peter Marshall they 
saw both and so did Washington at 
large. 


His story 

Peter did not come up the usual way. 
Born in Scotland, a ditch digger in 
New Jersey, a newspaper man in Ala- 
bama, then to the Presbyterian Semi- 
nary in Decatur, Ga., thence to Coving- 
ton and Atlanta churches and twice 
called here before he came. I was pres- 
ident of the City Ministers’ Association 
when he started his Washington min- 
istry and I asked him to address our 
association. We met that day at the 
Cathedral, and he talked on the tragedy 
of people getting lost in church. Haunt- 
ing memory! 

As the years passed he spoke often 
in the church I serve. At a young peo- 
ple’s banquet he talked on “Dancing 
with Tears in Your Eyes.” He preached 
his sermon, “The Calling of the Twelve,” 
twice for us and had promised to do it 
again. On a hot June Sunday night he 


ice ac i ate ct ll et 

Dr. Blackwelder and Robert Van Deusen write 
this page of Washington comment in alternate 
weeks, 


PETER MARSHALL.9 


delivered that sermon to a congreg) 
tion that overflowed into the parish hi 
He had become a fixture with us « 
Tuesday in Holy Week. He was tho) 
oughly an evangelical preacher. 


Calls 
He was TorN by strong calls els), 
where, like Dallas and Philadelph’) 


but he stayed on New York Avenue H 
the heart of the business section | 


Washington. That tense, determine: 
hurried area could not dwarf his Pf | 
sonality nor quench his spirit. 

In such a setting he gave insights i in| 
the spiritual life which seemed at tim)| 
to attain genius proportions. To expre: 
those insights he had the voice of a J ob 
Knox and the poetic creativity of | 
Bobbie Burns. He could see a red bik 
on a bush covered with snow and do | 
worthwhile paragraph about it. E 
could etch or carve a radiant experien)| 
into spiritual beauty. He could turn 
simple story into literature. He alway) 
preached with a complete manuscril) 
in front of him. 


That something 

However, something deeper the 
uniqueness of personality and a faw) 
cinating style enabled him to get ho) 
of Washington’s imagination and hea 
as perhaps no other clergyman in th 
modern era. Jesus Christ had a re! 
hold on Peter Marshall and he ga‘) 
everything he possessed. Perhaps thi) 
explains why in his 46th year there’s) 
lonely wife and a fatherless nine-yeai’ 
old boy on Cathedral Street. We wh 
truly loved him will sorely miss hit) 
but we will surely meet him in tl 
morning. —OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER | 
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lanadian Affairs 


“THe SpeecH from the Throne” is al- 
“ays the big event when a session of 

irliament opens. Though it is read 
4] the Governor-General to the com- 
“ned membership of the Senate and 
te House of Commons, it does not re- 

‘ct his personal views. It is written 
ir him by the Cabinet, and indicates 
“he state of the nation” as seen by the 
th yvernment. Here are a few excerpts: 
“Prosperity. “At home we have been 
"essed with good crops. Industrial ex- 
" ansion is taking place at an unprece- 
" snted rate. There have been few dif- 
—4rences between employers and em- 
"loyees leading to stoppages in work. 
"hflationary pressures are less pro- 
" ounced. Employment is at higher 
fy 

vels than ever before... . 
Tenth Province. “The people of New- 
oundland, by a majority vote in a ref- 
,tendum, expressed their desire to en- 
-2r Confederation. The precise terms 
f union were subsequently negotiated 
vith an authorized delegation from 
Tewfoundland. You will be asked with- 
“ut delay to approve the agreement, 
ligned on Dec. 11, and to make provi- 
ion for the entry of Newfoundland as 
_, province of Canada on March 31.” 
North Atlantic Pact. “Until the 
Jnited Nations are able to provide an 
idequate guarantee of peace and se- 
turity, peace-loving nations will also be 
»bliged to seek security by combining 
heir strength. The North Atlantic na- 
ions, including Canada, are negotiat- 
ing a security pact... . It will supple- 
ment the treaty of mutual guarantee 
signed by the Western European na- 
tions at Brussels last year.” 
Seaway. “You will be asked to ap- 
orove, subject to the approval of the 
oe 
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United States authorities, the agree- 
ment concluded in 1941 for the develop- 
ment of navigation and power in the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence basin” (see 
THE LUTHERAN, Feb. 2). 

U.S. Dollars. “Improvement in our 
United States dollar position has re- 
sulted in the removal of certain restric- 
tions imposed in November 1947. Fur- 
ther restrictions will be removed as the 
position improves. So long as trading 
and financial conditions remain un- 
stable, a degree of control over foreign 
exchange will be required.” (For ex- 
ample, Canadians are allowed to spend 
only $150 a year while visiting the U.S.) 

Housing. “The governments of the 
provinces have been advised that the 
Federal Government is prepared to dis- 
continue rent control in any province 
in which the government expresses the 
desire to assume the jurisdiction. 

“The provision of housing has re- 
ceived and continues to receive close 
attention. More new housing units were 
provided in the last calendar year than 
ever before.” 

Baby Bonus. “A bill will be intro- 
duced to broaden the scope of the Fam- 
ily Allowances Act, as a further instal- 
ment of the policy to provide a national 
standard of social security and human 
welfare designed to assure the greatest 
possible measure of social justice for 
all Canadians.” (No mention is made of 
increased old-age pensions. ) 

Omnibus. “The government intends 
at an early date to establish a Royal 
Commission” to study “radio, films, 
television, the encouragement of the 
arts and sciences, research, the preser- 
vation of national records, a national 
library .. .” —NORMAN BERNER 


I Visit Vienna 
By. STEWART W. HERMAN 


Tiny Austria, wedged between embattled East and West, is having a hard ti 


getting adjusted to the postwar world. The churches are doing their best to he 


WHEN THE SERMON was over, the pas- 
tor announced that in the following 
week the Child Feeding Program would 
begin for the winter, as a token of 
brotherly love from Lutheran brethren 
in the United States. Hundreds of chil- 
dren would then receive supplementary 
nourishment to carry them through the 


remainder of the cold, wet, dark season.* 


It was no ordinary church service, 
but the jubilee festival of one of the 
largest Lutheran congregations in 
Vienna. Present in the congregation of 
more than 1,200 people were represen- 
tatives of the Austrian government, 
foreign embassies, and of other 
churches. Numerous dignitaries walked 
in the procession which had come down 
the center aisle as the organ’s prelude 
thundered to a close and the first lines 
of the hymn were taken up by many 
voices. 

The pastor in the pulpit likewise an- 
nounced the presence of a representa- 
tive from the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion headquarters in a way which gave 
the immediate impression that the hun- 
dredth anniversary of this congregation 
in the Austrian capital was being shared 
by a worldwide church which took a 
warm interest in the welfare, both ma- 
terial and spiritual, of all its farflung 
members. 

This impression was strengthened 
when the preacher interrupted his ser- 
mon after the first several minutes to 
ask the great assembly to sing “A 
Mighty Fortress Is Our God.” The ser- 
mon had been interrupted in the same 
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fashion by the same great hymn fl 
100 years before! 


A HUNDRED YEARS ago! At that tir 
the lofty church with its high Got! 
arches supporting two galleries w 
brand new. Today the building s 
shows many signs of the damage tl 
was done by the war, to say nothi 
of the ordinary wear of a century 
use. Only recently have the holes 
the roof been repaired but great se: 
are still visible because there was 
extra money for redecoration after 7 
repairs were completed. 

More important; however, is the fi 
that this church still stands in Vier) 
and that there were 1,200 people w 
shiping in it on the second Sunday 
1949! The great throng seemed no mc 
discouraged than were their forefathy 


AUSTRIAN CHURCH IN RUINS 
Church destroyed at Wiener Neustadt 
The Luthee! 


1o erected the great building in the 
ar after Karl Marx had issued his 
mmunist Manifesto. 1848 was a year 
revolution, violence and turmoil too. 
‘ssimists in the congregation at this 
ne probably questioned the wisdom of 
vesting large sums in a new church 
th the smell of war in the air. Chris- 
nity was being heavily attacked from 
any quarters. If that could be said of 
148, what can be said of 1948 and 1949? 
Although the situation in Vienna is 
%t as tense as that in Berlin, the ele- 
ents are the same. Russian soldiers 
e to be seen in all the streets although 
ot in overwhelming numbers. Russian 
Idiers stand guard outside two of the 
ost important hotels on the famous 
ing not far from the American and 
ritish hotels. To most people from 
1e West, Vienna is a sort of “forbidden 
ty” to which entry may be obtained 
aly by the possessor of a “gray card.” 


In apprTion to the gray card, it cost 
‘e 50 Austrian shillings, 300 French 
‘tancs, 5 Swiss francs and 95 cents in 
.S. military script to travel from Salz- 
urg to Vienna. Ninety-five cents was 
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the price of a coach ticket on the Army’s 
Mozart Express. But, as the sleeping 
cars were full, I stepped across the plat- 
form to the Arlberg Express which had 
just pulled in and asked the conductor 
for a berth. 

The 50 shillings paid for the last “up- 
per” and 300 French francs went to the 
French conductor for his courtesy. Next 
morning five Swiss francs reimbursed 
the Austrian porter for performing 
some hokus pokus whereby it was not 
necessary for me to purchase a second 
ticket for the journey itself. All in all, 
my overnight trip amounted to about 
$4.40, only slightly more than the 
Army’s charge of $3.45 for a Pullman 
trip and considerably less than $15, 
which is the ordinary cost of the Arl- 
berg Express at the regular rate of 
exchange. 

This manipulation graphically illus- 
trates not only the economic but the 
general confusion of Austria, where 
four formerly Allied powers have 
carved the little country into four seg- 
ments and chopped the economy to 
splinters. Nevertheless the Austrian 


BARRACKS CHURCHES ARE SUBSTITUTES 
The Korneberg congregation got this temporary meeting-house 
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has recovered much of his charming 
cheerfulness and he even finds it in 
his heart to make jokes about this al- 
most hopeless predicament. It is an 
old saw that Germans may consider 
their situation serious but not hopeless, 
whereas the Austrian considers his sit- 
uation hopeless but not serious. 


Iv MIGHT BE SAID that the absence of 
panic and tension which seemed so 
noticeable to me in the church service 
on that Sunday morning was just as 
remarkable at the theater on the eve- 
ning before. I was the guest of an IRO 
official at a performance of “A Night in 
Venice” by the famous Staatstheater 
Company. The music of Strauss always 
puts Austrians in a good humor but 
the music was made still more interest- 
ing by the cautious innuendos inserted 
in the text of the opera. In every case, 
the joke was on the Russians, if not on 
all the occupying powers. It might be 
a dangerous thing for the Austrians 
who hope for a peace treaty to rib the 


Russians about their love of the ve 
but they did it anyhow. 

Somehow I gained the impressi 
that the calmness and apparent ec 
fidence of the Austrians would not 
been so marked in the theater that ew 
ning if it were not for the same cc 
fidence with which so many Austriv 
went to their churches on the follow” 
morning. To look at the Austrian ¢ 
uation with the eyes of a casual « 
server is enough to generate hopel 
pessimism. But to see it with the e 
of Austrian Lutherans who love th 
country and who have suffered throv. 
many generations of religious perset: 
tion and oppression is to underste 
the possibility for optimism when + 
dark shadow of the so-called iron ce 
tain falls sharply across the little st 
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ONE OF THE most encouraging featu } 
of the spiritual situation in Austrié: 
the manner in which the small I+ 
theran church, consisting of only 100,’ 
members, has manfully attempted ) 


CHILD-FEEDING PROGRAM IS RESUMED 


During the winter a noon meal has been provided for undernourished children 
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ans there, but these are looking for national Refugee Organization. Our 
7 homes overseas, which our La- representative is the Rev. Stefan A. 
seran World Federation resettlement Bendes, a minister of the ULC from the 
vision is now trying to find for them. First Hungarian Lutheran Church in 
During my recent visit, arrangements Detroit. 


z 


You Cas’: Bum» Srams Woe One Nam 


port a sieirway- Church school pupils ascended this stairway for the 


the weight of those in search of truth. But with all iis companions, 
each fulfilling a definite purpose, the stairway wes made to survive 
both the years and their burdens, until carpenters, with crow-bars and 
hammers, tore it away to enlarge and beautify the vestibule, part of 


the grim reaper, that wrecker of all earthly life, cuts us down, God 
will acknowledge His own To each will come honor and glory with 
His “well done, thou good and faithful servant - - - 

C. Exwoos Hurc=. 


Now, not tomorrow, is the time to act God does not wait for us to 
be perfect; He is willmg to use very imperfect instruments. What 


found faithful” and thet where that faithfulness is found, He is able 
“to do exceedingly abundantly, above all that we ask or think” 
From The Church’s Witness to God's Design 
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Report on American Lutherans 


By HANNS LILJE 


A famous German churchman describes the Lutheran Church as he saw 


in America beginning with Mississippi valley communities in southern Illine 


Ir IS A WONDERFUL EVENING in June. 
I think I have never seen such swarms 
of fireflies as are flying about here in 
the twilight of evening. From the mead- 
ows there comes the fragrant odor of 
fresh-mown hay. 

We walk through the cemetery next 


to the little white-painted church, read- 


ing the names: BURMESTER, JANSEN, 
BrExuNSEN. Later on when we chat by 
the side of the road with the neighbors 
we learn that their ancestors came 
from Wlsrode and Fallingbostel, from 
Soltau and Celle and many other places 
on the heath of Luneberg. And as we 
speak, it turns out that they really 
speak only two languages, English and 
Low German. At home they speak Low 
German, but here with this foreign vis- 
itor they fall back on English. And so 
it is with almost all the Germans in 
America, especially on account of the 
children who learn only English in 
school. 


THE REGION, MOREOVER, is very inter- 
esting. It is called Little Egypt. For 
here are located Cairo, Memphis, Alex- 
andria, and Thebes. They are, it is true, 
only small, rather sleepy American 
country towns. And the Nile does not 
flow here, but the Mississippi—which 
can well compete with it—is not far 
away. And it is hot here too. This is all 
in the southern part of the elongated 
During extended travel in America in 1948, 
Bishop Lilje wrote reports for publication in the 
German magazine “Sonntagsblatt." This is 
translated from one of his reports. 


ARRIVAL OF THE BISHOP 


Bishop Lilje leaving plane at New You 
City airport last spring j 


state of Illinois. In this noteworthy ra} 
gion there are now seven Lutheran con 
gregations. Exactly seven, as there wer 
in Asia Minor in Biblical times. } 
But when the good pastors of thesw 
congregations were gathered with thei 
families at a festal dinner in the after 
noon, their memories went back t» 
Nienburg and Rostock, Hamburg any 
Hannover. It was the same as in thy 
evening when we stood in front of thi 
church after the service. They sani/ 
“Lobe den Herren,” slowly, medita 
tively, and with deep devotion. Thew 
they asked us to take back greetings tu 
the folks at home “in the old country. | 
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d one of the mightiest realities of the 
found expressions—home. 


SOMETIME BEFORE I had preached in 
e of the important German congrega- 
ms in New York. Since the pastor had 
pressed the wish, I had made a brief 
dress to the men’s society of the con- 
egation, which had sent innumerable 
ckages and other gifts to the old 
pmmeland. Because it had been re- 
uested, I slipped in a few words in 
ww German. In that moment what 
e two world wars with all their 


ada and public opinion? Out of the 
2pths there emerged, mightier than all 
1ese rational things, a primordial bond 
tthe language which their mothers 
Joke and which all of them will pray 


een concerned with the problem of 
. e second and third generations, and 
ne children have grown up in the lan- 
age and customs of the country, 
reaching almost everywhere is in Eng- 
ish with very few exceptions. But al- 
aost all still understand German, es- 
vecially the older folk. When, in my 
Inglish addresses and sermons, I inten- 
ionally inserted something in German, 
| psalm verse or a well-known verse 
#f a hymn by Paul Gerhardt, one could 
eel, as the glorious words of the 
wenty-third psalm in Luther’s transla- 
ion or a stanza of “Befiehl du deine 
Nege” were uttered, a reverent silence 
lescended upon the whole congregation 
hat was so real that you could touch it 
vith your hand. 


THE TASK OF SPEAKING here for the 
nost part in a foreign language gave 
ne again a new impression of the mys- 
ery of speech. Goethe says somewhere 
hat one lives as many lives as the lan- 
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guages one speaks. Indeed, one can 
scarcely say less; it is like a new world 
that opens up with the foreign lan- 
guage. But it is no less important that 
one should, as it were, step outside the 
house of one’s own language. Ordinarily 
it is almost an unconscious thing; but 
here in a foreign country it becomes a 
high intellectual pleasure, usually re- 
served only for poets, to learn to use the 
fine, precious, flexible instrument of our 
mother tongue with an entirely new 
consciousness. 

It requires no great use of the im- 
agination to see the tremendous sig- 
nificance that German services, the 
German liturgy, the Bible, the hymn- 
book and the catechism have had for 
the preservation of the purity of the 
German language. In a memorable let- 
ter the great Bavarian Lutheran, Loehe, 
who himself wrote a Goethean German, 
admonished the emigrants of the last 
century to preserve the precious pos- ~ 
session of their mother tongue in the 
forests and prairies. And for a long 
time the churches, congregations, and 
synods recognized only German as their 
official language. 


Bout THEN A slow, irresistible change 
took place. As a rule we see only the 
somewhat massive external side of this 
process. The decisive blow against the 
use of German in public, above all in the 
church, was delivered during the first 
world war. All the weight of propa- 
ganda was directed against the German 
language. The veil of forgetfulness was 
cleverly drawn over the greatness of 
German literature. 

German preaching and German serv- 
ices declined more and more. Here and 
there a sturdy group protested against 
dropping of German services. But since 
the people concerned were not seldom 
those who neither formerly nor after- 
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wards attended the hotly contested 
German services, their protests lacked 
convincing power and lasting effect. 

The more subtle, less easily observ- 
able process was much more significant. 
In the course of time it became a very 
serious, fundamental problem whether 
the Lutheran Church could continue to 
exist only as a German-speaking 
church. True, there was something in 
the objection that Luther’s theology 
cannot be fully translated into English 
without losing much of its depth and 
individuality. But the more earnestly 
one thought about these questions, the 
more insistent grew a fundamental the- 
ological problem: are we really to think» 
that the Lutheran Church is to be a 
German church, a church bound to a 
particular nation and culture? 

Were there not Scandinavian Lu- 
therans in this country long ago? In 
fact, they came here earlier than the 
first German Lutherans. Even before 
the Scandinavians, the first Lutheran 
pastor to come to this country was a 
Dutchman, Johan Ernst Goetwasser. 
And furthermore, does not the Lutheran 
Church have a mission among all the 
many nationalities which the stream of 
immigration has brought to the melting 
pot of America? 


FINALLY, WHEN the unexpected hap- 
pened, as America began slowly to feel 
that it was a nation and began to form 
its own culture and its own historical 
and political destiny, then it became a 
decisively sharp question whether the 
Lutheran churches, German as well as 
Scandinavian, would maintain their na- 
tionalistic separation or whether they 
would participate in the great historical 
process which was to make America a 
nation. It was not the worst among the 
younger generation who feared that 
the Lutheran Church would turn itself 
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into a museum piece in the country a 
neglect its universal mission. 

To no small extent the decision wi 
taken out of the hands of both parti 
The children grew up quite natura’ 
in the English language, the Americ 
intellectual world, and the Anglo-Sax 
culture. The basic question was dj 
cided in the first instance by practié 
considerations. Anyone who wo | 
preach the Gospel in America today 
such a way as to be heard at all m 
do so in English. Perhaps at this 
point the Lutheran churches of Ame 
have already been guilty of negl 
Perhaps in their loyalty to the Sw 
Norwegian, Danish, and above all to t 
German language, they have not ¢ 
voted enough attention to the questi: 
of how the Lutheran Church can full 
its mission in the public life and esp: 
cially the literature of the nation. It 
plain that theologically and in pract 
it has long since been decided that 1 
Lutheran Church dare not exclude | 
self from participation in public life a) 
culture from any mistaken earthly ley 
alty or even sentimental romanticis: 

It is even high time that somethil 
observable should happen in this dire) 
tion. For to this day the Luther’ 
Church has been living in Americ: 
public life under the shadow of a nur 
ber of traditional catchwords. Unfe 
tunately even some learned and te) 
teemed German immigrants have cw 
tributed toward the strengthening a: 
deepening of this misunderstanding. — 


Ir Is TRUE, they have never be 
guilty of the charge implied in the cru: 
propagandistic cartoon which yo! 
chronicler must report seeing, with» 
certain sadness, in a Roman Cathe: 
paper in the Middle West. Martin Lu 
ther is depicted on the title page in if 
timate conversation with Adolf Hitl!) 
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e latter is expressing his thanks to 
ther as his best intellectual forbear 
d ally. 

‘This may be understandable in the 
sep Middle West, where only rarely 
res a gleam of European theology 
enetrate, but it is distressing when 
‘en who have enjoyed a well-deserved 
demic reputation in Berlin shame- 
sly help to spread over here the 
yth of the fundamental submissive- 
of Lutheranism to the state. It is 
not sufficiently known in these lat- 
des that hardly a single other Euro- 
thinker was ever such a deter- 
ed foe of philosophical submissive- 
s and servility to the state as was 
in Luther. The world would have 
een preserved at least from a total- 


itarian system if it had adhered to Mar- 
tin Luther’s views on government, 
which presuppose a divine order and 
therefore require not only from the 
governed but also from the government 
that they be accountable to the almighty 
and living God. 

In view of these facts one can only 
wish that the Lutheran churches of 
America will as speedily as possible, as 
fully as possible, and as resolutely as 
possible turn their faces forward to 
the tasks which are set before them in 
the country in which they are now to 
live, and witness to the Gospel. 

For the great, rich history which 
binds them to the motherland of the 
Reformation will not beforgotten, be- 
cause it cannot be forgotten. 
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Bisuop’s BroapsinE 

A water-taxi tour of Amsterdam’s canals by dignitaries attending 
the World Council of Churches assembly this summer brought a new 
high in international flavor. The churchmen were guests of the city 
one evening to see the canals etched in a myriad electric lights, fes- 
tivities for a new queen. 

In one of the open boats and seated with two American ministers 
was a leader from Germany, Hanns Lilje, bishop of Hannover, a man 
of dignified bearing, impressively garbed, yet sociable and given to 
humor. As they passed under bridges filled with serious Dutch spec- 
tators, the Americans enlivened the situation with typical Texan yells. 

Soon the bishop, warming to the occasion, joined in the serenade, 
When the approach to an especially crowded bridge called for united 
action, the three agreed to shout at a given signal. But Bishop Lilje 
missed the American wink, with the result that an astonished bridge- 
full of Amsterdam burghers beheld a stately German bishop yell his 
strenuous solo version of the utterly American “Y1pPrEr”! 

FREDERICK K, Wen't7 


Hap THE FOREFATHERS of America been careless in the rearing of 
their children, and in teaching them love of God, of country, of fellow 
man and of all things beautiful, I shudder to think of what sad con- 
dition our land might be in today. We are a strong nation, not for our 
physical wealth, but because we have inherited a wealth of right 
thinking from our ancestors. —JimMie Frwer, newspaper columnist 
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So Much to be Done 


; By BEN F. SHEETZ 


A story about some young people who wanted to do important things 


My HAND REACHED OUT, picked up the 
phone. The voice of my daughter 
Elaine greeted me. 

“Hello,” I said. “How much money 
do you need this time?” 

The words were terse. “I don’t need 
money,” she explained. “I called to tell 
you something. Guess what!” 

“No idea,” I admitted. 

“T’m going to be married.” 


Elaine had news 


“Married?” The question exploded 
right out of my mouth. When I had re- 
gained control of my voice, I repeated, 
“Married!” 

“Of course. Didn’t you expect I would 
be married sometime?” she asked pleas- 
antly. 

“Well... Yes, I suppose I did.” 

“You'll adore Bob,” she exclaimed. 
“He’s wonderful!” 

“Bob?” Now I knew enough about 
my future son-in-law to understand 
that his name was Bob. I stared out of 
the window. “It will depend on Bob,” 
I pointed out. “You know . . . What 
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kind of young man he is. After all, yor 
mother and I have never met him.” — 


THaT EVENING at dinner I fumbl) 
with the silverware, stared across t) 
table at Anne, my Cae trying to @ 
ready to speak. “Elaine called me,” 
said. “She is going to be married.” — 

“Married?” Anne repeated, th» 
laughed. “Didn’t you expect that? 
had to come sooner or later, you know 

“I suppose so.” Then I said som 
thing about being so absorbed in bus 
ness that I just couldn’t realize that oF 
daughter had become a young wome) 

“And do you remember,” Anne com 
tinued, “how disappointed you we 
when Elaine was born? You wanted 
boy.” 

That was true, of course. I stared 1 
the snapdragon centerpiece. In a we) 
I suppose, I had never recovered frey 
the disappointment. What a son cou 
have done for me! He would have bew 
an extension to my own personality, 
junior partner. 

Anne read my thoughts. “You'll ha» 
a son now,” she pointed out, laughisp 
quietly. 

Nodding, I mumbled, “Yes. But 
know nothing about this young mar 

How would he fit into my busine» 
enterprises? If he liked finance, avi 
tion, journalism—I could take him rig”! 
in. There was the bank, the airpo 
the newspaper, the new radio static 
with television coming. I was fortunay 
to be in a situation that made it pa 
sible for me to put him in somewher 
Yes, I decided, my future son-in-lar 
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ould become the extension of my per- 
mality, a junior partner, in a very 
sense. 

“Yes, Anne,” I declared. “I will make 
im a son. He will make worth while the 
ifices and hard work with which I 
ilt up my business interests.” 


So rr was that Saturday—the day 
hen we were to meet Bob—loomed 
ore us as a great day. I left the of- 
15 minutes early, drove straight 
me. Elaine met me at the front door, 
ulled me in, blurted, “I want you to 
eet Bob.” 

My right hand grasped the young 
s. “I am glad to know you,” I said 
incerely. I liked the vigorous grip of 
is broad hand. I liked his blue eyes, 
00. They gave me instant confidence. 
Chey hid nothing. 

The table in the dining-room was 
ready. The four of us sat down. During 
he meal Anne looked at Elaine and 
said, “We have arranged a party at the 
country club.” 

Elaine colored slightly, then looked 
icross the table, searching her fiance’s 
Anne added, “You will want to an- 
1ounce your engagement with a party 
Mf some kind, you know.” 

There was another moment of silence. 

. saw Elaine look at Bob again. The 
foung man said nothing, but shifted 
mneasily in the chair. Elaine explained, 
‘We—we—would rather not.” 
Anne’s wrist dropped to the edge of 
he table. “Rather we wouldn’t give a 
yarty,” she sputtered. “I don’t under- 
tand—” 


~ 


GLaNcING From Anne’s perplexed eyes 
0 Elaine’s, I saw that the girl meant 
what she said. Anne’s point was clear 
ome. We would look silly, not throw- 
ng a bigger party than the Dorans had 
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for Ruth. After all, Doran was only 
secretary-treasurer of the firm. 

“Mother, you don’t understand. You 
see . . . Bob wouldn’t feel quite right 
... about a big party. So many people 
in the world need things .. .” 

Anne’s face reddened to the edge of 
her still-blonde curls. “Nonsense,” she 
snapped. 

“But, we mean it,’ Elaine insisted. 
The young man across the table from 
her nodded. 

I had upset Tom Doran’s plans to 
make his son vice president of the bank. 
That was enough for me. But Anne was 
entitled to a woman’s share of satisfac- 
tion in outwitting a business rival. 
“Your mother is right,” I told Elaine. 
“We will give a party. No other way.” 

The young man was more uncomfort- 
able than ever. His cheeks were crim- 
son. Elaine was trying to smile. 

“With Jones and Cowles only sopho- 
mores,” I said, by way of bringing up a 
more impersonal subject, “State should 
have another championship team, don’t 
you think?” 

Bob nodded, smiled. “I haven't been 
following things closely,” he admitted, 
“but everyone feels we should have a 
very good team.” 


AS WE WALKED from the table, Bob 
said, “May I speak to you—alone?” 

“Why—why sure. Let’s go into my 
den.” 

When we were inside, I closed the 
door. “Sit down,” I said, sliding out a 
chair. 

Bob did not move. He stood awk- 
wardly in the middle of the room, in 
the exact spot where he had stopped 
when he came in. 

“Bob,” I beamed. “We will be very 
happy to welcome you into the family.” 

“Thank you.” 


“Elaine has told you,” I inquired, 
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“about my business interests?” The 
young man continued to stare at the 
rug on the den floor. “We can just about 
fit you in anywhere,” I added. 

Bob’s blue eyes stared straight into 
mine then. “That is what I must talk 
about with you,” he explained. 

For a moment I felt very comfortable 
at being able to offer a young man so 
much. The giving wouldn’t be one- 
sided. This young man was going to 
broaden me, too, make up for some of 
the many interests in life I had sac- 
rificed to build up my business. Above 
all, I did not want to give him the im- 


pression that I was prescribing his 


career. 

“You—you—see,” Bob sputtered. “I 
am going to seminary.” 

“Seminary? Elaine wants to be the 
wife of a minister?” 

Bob smiled. “I believe she does.” He 
thought a moment before going on. “It 
isn’t exactly as if I were planning to 
be pastor of some church in America. 
I’m hoping to go as a missionary to 
Japan.” 

“Japan?” My hands reached out for 
the support of a chair. 


THAT PAIR OF blue eyes met mine 
again, calmly. “There is so much to be 
done,” he explained, then apologized, 
“of course, you’ve heard all this before.” 

“Elaine,” I declared flatly, drawing up 
my shoulders, “will not be the wife of 
any young man who intends to throw 
himself into that.” Bob opened his 
mouth to say something, but I inter- 
rupted. “Never,” I said. “Never will 
I consent to that.” 

Elaine’s finance turned then, walked 
out of the room. I walked to my desk. 
I was too angry to sit down. I walked 
to the window. A little later Anne 
slipped into the den. Elaine had told her 
about it, too. “You did right,” Anne 
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“We must protect Elaine f 


said. 
herself. She means too much to us. 
“Do you think she loves this m 
I asked. 
“We will help her to get over it,” 
Anne’s reply. 


Bos cur his visit short, left that afte 
noon, Elaine was going to stay 
Sunday night, but the party was off, 
the Dorans, and the 20-odd guests, = 
pleaded illness. 

Next morning, because Elaine j 
sisted on it, I went along to church, 
heavy schedule all week, with the 
much-needed and well-earned Satu. 
day nights at the country club, kept » 
home frequently on Sunday morning 

We were proud of St. Mark’s with 
new, exquisitely carved reredos a 
altar, After the opening service I se 
tled to listen to Dr. Hartman, an 
triguing speaker, whose voice usu 
carried me along pleasantly. This m 
ing he hadn’t spoken long until I 9 
alized that he was tense and upset abey 
something. “So much to be done,” | 
said. “So little time to do it.” Well, 
had always seemed to me that the 
was enough work to be done right | 
our own town. 

At lunch Anne explained, “I ha 
called Elaine’s roommate. We have d 
cided on'a round of parties, dances, » 
anything that will take her mind «© 
this obsession.” 

“Won't they be seeing each other 
I asked. “After all, they are on ft! 
same campus.” { 

“After what happened,” Anne point 
out, “I know he’ll let her strictly alory 
He’s that type.” 


ALONE IN MY OFFICE about a wee 
later, and with a few minutes to thins 
I heard Miss Jackson’s fingers runnin 
over the keys of an adding machinp 


The Luthor» 


e, I felt just then, was something like 
t. Each day you punched the same 
xys to get pretty much the same total. 
At dinner that evening Anne told me 


: 
| Life didn't seem to add up very well 


nat Elaine was firmly refusing all in- 
itations. The roommate’s co-operation 
mounted to nothing. No parties. Elaine 
vas too busy. I knew my wife was up- 
et. She had been worrying. 

“Anne,” I said. “We need a vacation.” 

She agreed. “Let’s make it some place 
ve have never been. Mexico.” 

“And about Elaine?” I asked. 

‘Let's wait,’ Anne suggested, “until 
iter commencement, so that she can 
‘0 along.” 

Elaine consented to take the trip. 
Sommencement day found us in the re- 
eption room of the dorm, waiting a 
it impatiently. At last the girl burst 
nto the room. “I—I’m so sorry,” she 
xploded. “I’m not going.” 

“Not going?” I gasped. “You are not 
‘oing with us to Mexico?”. 

“It won’t be much trouble to cancel 
he reservation?” she asked anxiously. 
Now, will it?” 

Anne argued. “Of course, you will 
0.” 

“No.” Elaine’s voice was definite. “I 
romised to help down at Westwood— 
hat’s the little trailer camp just out of 
own. So much to be done there .. .” 

“Nonsense,” Anne interrupted. “You 
ire going.” 
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The girl shook her head slowly, 
firmly. “No, Mother. I am not going.” 


ANNE AND I mabe the trip without 
Elaine. We met people with strange 
customs. We saw gorgeous scenery. We 
rode in carts that wound slowly, la- 
boriously, in thick darkness to the top 
of a fiery voleano. Four weeks later we 
came home. 

“It was wonderful,’ Anne told in- 
quiring friends. 

My lips added, “Yes, it was,” but I 
knew better. Anne knew better. For 
some reason we couldn’t explain, the 
trip was a washout. I came back with 
a deepened sense of something I was 
almost ready to call frustration. But 
how could a man who had been as suc- 
cessful in business as I was be frus- 
trated? 

To find Elaine on our first day home 
we had to go to Westwood. “A trailer 
camp,” I exclaimed, as we drove down 
its single, cinder-packed street. “It’s a 
collection of shanties and hutches!” 

Elaine was in the tenth to the right. 
She met us at the door. “Sorry,” she 
apologized, hurrying back to the 
orange-crate bassinet. “Mrs. McDon- 
ough’s baby has pneumonia. But I’ll 
run down home in a day or two to see 
you. We'll have a long talk then.” 

On the trip from Westwood, home, 
Anne said, “I just don’t understand my 
own daughter. Passed up a trip to Mex- 
ico... for that.” 


My EYES FOLLOWED the concrete that 
stretched ahead of the smooth lines of 
our new car. “Maybe” ...I was think- 
ing, “I do understand.” 

Elaine loved what she was doing. That 
changed everything. 

We reached home. It sounded like an 
immense, empty place as we walked 
into it. A faithful cook had,lunch wait- 
ing. We ate hurriedly. I was due back 
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at the office. Anne had just enough 
time to get to the country club for an 
afternoon of bridge. Suddenly she 
looked across the table at me. “I’m not 
going to play bridge this afternoon,” 
she said. 

Anne not going to play bridge? 

“I don’t want to talk any more about 
that trip,” was the explanation. 

We finished the meal in silence. Anne 
put on an apron and went to the kitchen. 
I stood a moment, looking out of the 
dining-room window. Everything out- 
side was beautiful. My prize roses were 
in full bloom. When Anne came from 
the kitchen, I announced, “I am going 
back to see Bob.” 

Anne did not seem upset at what I 
said. “How do you know he is still 
there? After all it is the summer vaca- 
tion,” she reminded me. 

But I had inquired about him that 
morning while we hunted Elaine. 


THE BLOND YOUNG man had not 
changed a bit. His blue eyes were as 
friendly and his handclasp warm. He 
led me into a room where we sat down. 
I went straight to the point. “I’ve been 
wrong,” I confessed. “Dead wrong. 
Elaine will never be happy unless she 
is with you, doing your kind of work.” 

Bob looked at me a moment. He 
seemed to be thinking. “If I had not be- 
lieved that .. . I could not have asked 
her to marry me,” he explained. 


GM 


I felt awkward at the words I h 
planned to say. I did not want to s: 
them; but I had to say them. “All nj 
life it’s been this way,” I said. “I” 
been looking for something beyoy 
what I had . . . Call it,” I suggeste 
“an extension to my personality. I fi 
that only a son—and since I was nev) 
to have a son, that only a son-in-la 
would give it to me. You came alor) 
You offered me the very thing I needel 
But I did not recognize it then.” ; 


Bog WAS PERPLEXED. Perhap s, 
thought, the words did not make sen) 
to him. But they had made him hap 


» His face glowed with warmth as I we) 


on. “Business,” I told him, “has bev 
my career. But the world is broad! 
than that—much broader than me: 
business. So far my life has been na: 
row. Through Elaine and you, ar 
through the money, which I can furnis) 
and which is needed in such work . 
you will do, I want to reach out...” 

Bob blurted, “Shall we go togeth 
to tell Elaine about this?” 

I thought a minute, then shook nm 
head, smiling. “Scenes like that are fey 
you two alone.” ) 

We shook hands again—my futus 
son-in-law and I. Then I went out © 
the street. Yes, Bob was going to 7 
an extension to my personality, a juni 
partner, sort of .. . because, from he 
on, I was going to make him that. 


Nort Bic EnovcH 
An artist was sketching the countryside. But his sketch wasn’t as 
big as the countryside. A philosopher was talking about life. But his 
talking about life wasn’t as big as life. 
A preacher was describing heaven and hell. But his description 
wasn’t as big as heaven and hell. A saint was dreaming of eternity. 


But the dream wasn’t as big as eternity. 
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Snyper ALLEMAN 


The Luther 


ersonal Problem Clinic 


daughter—an only child—who is 
14 has always been rather large for her 
3. Perhaps we have therefore expected 
»ymuch of her. She has been scolded very 
le because of her sensitiveness. We have 
t along pretty well by talking things over 
explaining. She has been prone to cry 
he did anything wrong. Though she is 
pretty well grown-up she sometimes 
ows poor sportsmanship at home and 
ong friends. She seems to have a feeling 
being left out of things. 
Viola’s teachers speak well of her and of 
= home training she has received. Her 
‘hool friends seem to be of the meek type. 
ue seems to be developing a feeling of 
‘ing inferior. My husband and I would 
se to see her associate with girls who 
juld help her assert herself more, but we 
*sitate to stress this too much. 
She belongs to a girls’ club. At one of 
eir parties for both sexes, at which I 
ped, I noticed that she clung to the 
mpopular” group. We are ready to enter- 
in groups at home, in a supervised way. 
We left our home town several years ago 
1 account of my husband’s work. Could 
ie change of residence have caused in- 
ability in the girl? Could the smallness 
-our church’s young people’s group be a 
indering element? We are worried. 


Viola’s sensitiveness may be inherent 
in her makeup. Or it may be a result 
of early experience, or of a combination 
of factors. Over-protection on the part 
of parents may lead children into feel- 
ings of hesitation and “not-good- 
enough.” Repeated reminders that they 
are mere children and “can’t” do things 
may bring about similar results. Such 
treatment renders children too depend- 
ent on parents or other adults. Change 
of residence has probably done no dam- 
age, for most children make such ad- 
justments readily. This girl needs en- 
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couragement toward acquiring greater 
self-reliance and independence. 

In order to compensate for the lack 
of brothers and sisters, an only child 
needs the company of a good many 
other children in the home. That was 
needed at an earlier age and it is still 
needed. Treat her as much as possible 
as an adult. Let her invite other girls 
into your home. If she doesn’t do so, 
perhaps you can arrange it tactfully 
yourself. Try to include a few of the 
more “popular” group. Encourage her 
to go where young people are. I hope, 
however, you are not cherishing “social 
ambitions” for her at her age. 

Let the girl have freedom to make 
more and more of her own decisions— 
within reason. The more she will do on 
her own initiative the better. Give her 
a chance to plan an evening’s entertain- 
ment for a group and give no more help 
than is actually needed. Praise her for 
successes, and play down any failures. 
Don’t “preach at” Viola, but quietly 
help her to realize that she is the equal 
of others, that all she has to fear is fear 
itself. Each success will lead to better 
judgments and to larger determination 
to move forward. 


Family-democracy 


I heard a speaker say democracy depends 


on the family. I don’t see it. 


Democracy can function only when 
moved by the democratic spirit and 
guided by democratic principles. Such 
a spirit is generated and similar prin- 
ciples are worked out mainly in various 
small groups, where there is free social 
interaction, such as the family, the 
church, the school, the factory, the club, 
and other units. The family is probably 
the most effective of all. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 


5 A Guide for a half-hour of home devotion 
We Thank God for Seeds 


a 


ANDY PULLED the package out of the 
mailbox. Then he raced down the lane 
with it and burst into the farmhouse 
kitchen calling, “Seeds! Mother, your 
seeds have come!” 

Mrs. Larch came into the kitchen. 
“Have they really come, Andy? Now 
Spring can’t be very far away.” 

“Let’s look at them, Mother.” 

She laughed. “What do you expect to. 
see, Andy? Tomatoes and petunias 
bursting out of the packages?” Her 
nimble fingers were opening the box as 


she spoke. 

“Tomatoes,” read Andy. “Cabbage— 
Danish Ballhead. Zinnias. Marigolds. 
Pole Beans. Wax Beans. Petunias. 


Mother, I just cannot understand it. 
How does a bean plant grow from a 
dried-up bean that looks brown and 
dead?” 


“Do YOU REMEMBER last summer when 
we watched the beans grow? We put 
the bean in the earth and in a few days 
it swelled and sent roots down into the 
earth and then pushed itself up to the 
light.” 

“Oh, yes,” nodded Ret eagerly, “and 
it looked for all the world as if the stem 
was carrying the two halves of the bean. 
And the first thing we knew there were 
two tiny leaves.” 

“And they grew. More leaves came 
and soon we had a bushy green plant. 
Then the plant bore flowers. After the 
flowers came tiny green bean pods.” 

“The pods grew bigger and bigger. 
Soon each one had four or five beans 
like the one you planted.” Andy 
thought for a minute, then he said, “I 
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saw it grow, but I still can’t understas 
how.” 

Mother opened one of the seed e 
velopes and poured the shiny bro? 
beans on the table. “I can’t understa, 
either, Andy. It is a miracle.” 3 


ANDY PICKED UP a bean. “As if tl 
little bean knew what to do, or as if 7 
plant and flower and pod were © 
squeezed into the bean.” 

“And look at these,” said Moth» 
taking other seeds out. “Such sm 
hard, round, black seeds, and out™ 
them will come big green cabbages. — 
these tiny petunia seeds that will p» 
duce white and red and purple flowy 
It is truly wonderful.” 3 

“I just can’t understand it,” st 
Andy, shaking his head. 

“There is a hymn we sing that te 
what happens,” said Mother. 4 

“We plough the fields, and scatte 

The good seed on the land, i 
But it is fed and watered 4 
By God’s almighty hand.” : 

“There is nothing in all nature t! 
speaks to me so strongly of God’s we 
derful power as the miracle of ‘the sew: 
we plant each spring.” 

Wer Reap the Bible: Mark 4:1-9. | 
Story Jesus Told about Seeds. 

We Sinc a Hymn: We plough # 
fields and scatter (Common Serv 
Book, 486). 

We Pray Together: We thank y™ 
Heavenly Father, for the wonderful w 
in which the seeds we plant bring flee 
ers and vegetables. Behind this we 
der we see your great power and love 
care. Amen. 


The Lut 


e Way for All 
JOHN SCHMIDT 
es for study this week are Romans 3:25—4:2 


RE IS ONE THOUGHT that dominates 
> illustrative language used by St. 
ul, language that suggests a court of 
v (where an acknowledged criminal 
freed), slavery (where a bondsman 
given liberty through another’s act) 
d the offering of a sacrifice (whereby 
ilt is taken away). That thought is 
at God acts in each. 

He is the judge, the redeemer, the 
iest. Even in the illustration of sac- 
ice (verse 25) it is God who is pro- 
ated, not by man’s act but by His 
m. No longer, as under the Old Cov- 
ant, is the theme of sacrifice scattered 
rough a long system of ritualism. It 
now concentrated in a single act, the 
ath of God’s only Son, so that 
rough faith in His blood” propitia- 
n might be made. 

Only now can the mystery of God’s 
assing over” (not “remission”) of sins 
der the Old Covenant be understood. 
ul is thinking of the frequently scan- 
lous behavior of the patriarchs and 
vid. How can they be “men after 
d’s own heart”? Certainly the full 
nalty for their misconduct was sus- 
nded. Did that prove God to be either 
lifferent or indulgent? Was there 
und for the attitude Paul had al- 
idy condemned in 2:3-4? Why had 
d “winked at” their sins? (Compare 


Epistle to the Romans will be studied week 
week in “The Lutheran" for a period of eight 
iths. Dr. Schmidt, author of these studies, is 
tor of First Lutheran Church, Toledo, Ohio. 
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OW THE BIBLE . . . EXPLANATION OF THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 


Acts 17:30.) God’s character seemed 
compromised. 


But Now THE eternal righteousness 
of God is revealed in Jesus’ death. It 
speaks both judgment and forgiveness. 
It has always been God’s intention to 
offer pardon through Christ to all men 
of every generation, even of those that 
preceded the Cross. Now that the Cross 
had become a fact of history, “patience” 
could be transformed into “grace,” and 
“passing over” into “forgiveness.” This 
divine righteousness, when revealed, 
shows God to be truly righteous and 
also shows Him to be One who gives 
righteousness to sinners. Justice and 
mercy, which man had thought to op- 
pose each other, are united in Christ. 
The righteousness man needs and can 
never find in himself (verse 20) is 
placed within reach of every man 
“which believeth in Jesus.” 

Boasting is therefore “excluded,” 
since it rests always on some fancied 
human attainment. The Jewish boast of 
position is fundamentally irreligious 
(2:17ff and Luke 18:10-14). A single, 
decisive act of God has transformed the 
whole problem from a law of works to 
“the law of faith.” Such a trick with 
words is characteristic of the Apostle. 
It recalls the similar transformation of 
an idea in our Lord’s answer to the 
question, “What shall we do, that we 
might work the works of God?” His 
paradoxical answer was: “This is the 
work of God, that ye believe...” (John 
6: 28-29). Here is something different 
from all law-religion. Not works of 
obedience to gain position before God, 
but faith in Him who gives that position 
by grace. This is “the law of faith” that 
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renders meaningless all those trifling 
distinctions of which men are so often 
proud. 


"Verse 28 SHOULD probably begin with 
“for,” even though manuscript support 
for that word is weak, since what fol- 
lows is not a conclusion drawn from 
verse 27, but gives a reason for it. Faith 
is the surrender of all that confidence 
in oneself that obedience to a law in- 
spires. God’s righteousness is ours 
through faith alone, without any 
thought of achievement or merit. 

If justification were by “the deeds 
of the law,” then the distinction between 
Jew and Gentile must be sharply 
drawn. And then God would be proved 
partial. This Paul will not concede. His 
argument is direct: There is but one 
God. Therefore He is also God of the 
Gentiles, and it must follow that He 
justifies both Jew and Gentile by one 
means, faith. 

Since His righteousness has been 
shown in Christ, this one God will jus- 
tify the Jew through faith, not by his 
circumcision. And He will justify Gen- 
tiles by that same faith. 

At this point Paul must face the bit- 
ter cry of the Jew. Does not this do 
away with the Old Testament? (Verse 
31 uses “law” in this broadest sense.) 
The very opposite is true. Only he who 
has received the righteousness of God 
through faith is able to give to the Law 
the full honor it deserves. Legalists do 
not dare take it seriously. They are 
compelled to reduce and soften its plain 
demands. Otherwise they must give 
way to hopelessness. Only the faith- 
righteous man can dare look honestly 
at the glorious majesty of the Law. He 
knows himself to be under its judgment, 
but he expects that, for he knows that 
the purpose of the Law is not and can- 
not be salvation. The Law is “estab- 
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lished” when its true intent is rec 
nized. 

Look deeper, says Paul, and you % 
discover that legalism is a distor’ 
and misunderstanding of all of Gr 
dealings with men. The divine or 
has always been, he shows immediat) 
the justification of men through fe 
Still later (Chapters 6-8) he dem) 
strates that the just demands of the I. 
are fulfilled by believers and only 
them. This is the meaning of Chr» 
great word: “Think not that I am ce 
to destroy the Law or the proph» 
I am not come to destroy, but to ful? 
(Matt. 5:17). 

Naturally Paul’s case must rest wo 
his ability to prove that Abraham » 
indeed justified by faith, rather than) 
works. If he could do this, his argu: 
was won. Abraham, the father of | 
chosen people, was the pride of th 
who boasted their circumcision. ™ 
he given this high dignity because: 
merit? No, for he is not a contradic? 
but rather an apt illustration of fa’ 
righteousness. 


SoME COMMENTATORS misread ver 
to suppose that Paul acknowlec 
Abraham’s supposed sinlessness. 
stead, Paul’s conditional sentence © 
assumes for the sake of argument w 
is not really a fact. Whatever goodr 
Abraham possessed, though it be 
great as his Jewish admirers insis’ 
it yet gave him no basis for pride “ 
fore God.” 

Paul is not interested in denying 
existence, in Abraham or in any 
of what Luther later called “civic rig 
eousness,” that good behavior ~ 
makes one a good neighbor, an ~ 
teemed citizen and a beloved par 
He only insists that that goodness is 
enough “before God.” “Good” men - 
“bad” are all sinners. 


The Luth 


Tou will no doubt take cognizance of 
| fact that today, March 2, is an out- 
lnding date in the calendar of the 
theran Church. Easter, 1949, falls on 
ril 17, that being the first Sunday 
er the first full moon after the 21st 
March, the vernal equinox. 
The number of days belonging to the 
son of Lent is 40, exclusive of six 
ndays. You count back 46 days and 
ive at the Wednesday of the eccle- 
stical calendar to which recognition 
tiven by a major part of Christendom. 
place in the devotions for a year is 
a parity with Sundays and with 
cension Day. 
The word Lent is said to be derived 
hm an Anglo-Saxon word meaning 
ring. The term Ash Wednesday re- 
ects “a mediaeval custom of penitents 
mo came to the church on this day, 
wth which Lent began, clad in sack- 
oth and with naked feet, and who 
‘ter finishing their prayers threw ashes 
vade from palm leaves blessed the pre- 
‘ous Palm Sunday over their heads.” 
Reed’s The Lutheran Liturgy.) Dr. 
eed comments further, “The Lutheran 
Xservance of Lent is commemorative 
ad emulative as well as penitential. 
regards the season as a time of spe- 
al spiritual opportunity, which con- 
mplates the Passion of Christ as an 
teentive for self-examination, repent- 
ace, and growth in faith and grace.” 
‘We personally see the evidence of 
ae arrival of Ash Wednesday as we 
se the streetcar or walk through the 
tores on March 2. We see members of 
fe “faithful” who have visited their 
ce of confession and are marked by 
he finger smudge that has been placed 
n the forehead of the worshiper by the 
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ACROSS THE DESK 


priest. We have been told that the ashes 
used are obtained by burning the palms 
kept from a former Palm Sunday and 
the resultant ashes distributed for use 
in marking those obedient to the com- 
mands of their spiritual authorities. 


Impressive scripture 

We extend our sympathy to pastors 
and congregations who do not have a 
regular and well-attended service on 
Ash Wednesday. The opportunity to 
preach the sermon from a text in the 
Old Testament prophecy of Joel is one 
that will appeal forcibly to ministers 
and congregations alike. The occasion 
of the prophet’s writing was a plague 
of locusts which fell upon the land and 
completely destroyed its crops, thereby 
subjecting the people to a visitation 
which Joel ascribed to the wrath of 
God. Such calamities are not without 
parallels in these days. 

It is not safe interpretation to assume 
the role of prophet and declare the 
calamities that befell the Chosen People 
were punishments for their indulgence 
in forbidden forms of living, but con- 
nections remote, if not immediate, do 
exist. One function of the pulpit is to 
declare them. 

On the other hand, we Lutherans 
agree with Dr. Reed that the season 
which begins on Ash Wednesday is a 
period during which we contemplate in 
progressive detail the cost of redemp- 
tion which the Son of God has paid, 
beginning with the self-humbling to 
taking the form of a servant and grow- 
ing in intensity until on Calvary he 
emerged from his anguish with the 
words, “It is finished.” Humans have no 
participation in the transaction. We do 
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not advertise even our expectations by 
forms of self-denial and emphasized 
forms of religious observance. 

* The collect for Ash Wednesday as it 
was written to be published in the Year 
Book for 1949 expresses this idea: “Help 
us to follow our Lord through these 
days in which we commemorate His 
bitter sufferings and passion that as He, 
for the joy that was set before Him, 
endured the shame and the cross, so 
may we learn of Him, by His grace to 
be faithful in all things.” 


Dangers to democracy 

We have no sources of information 
concerning the right and wrong of the 
decision of the court in Hungary which 
had before it for trial a Cardinal of the 
Roman Catholic organization. We have 
a deep concern for its effects on the next 
generation to which our sons and grand- 
children belong. It can happen that the 
decision in Hungary, if it is an obvious 
victory for either side of the con- 
troversy, will determine the principles 
of government which “will have the rule 
over them.” 

Certain facts can be stated; first rel- 
ative to communism. While it can de- 
clare freedom of religious convictions 
and non-interference with their expres- 
sion in public worship, the ideology of 
the government in Russia is that of 
atheism, and the communist party in 
America is equally convinced “that 
religion is the opiate of the people.” 
Some years ago, as editor of Tue Lu- 
THERAN, we wrote Mr. Earl Browder, 
secretary of the communist party, “Can 
a Christian be a communist?” He re- 
plied that a Christian could join the 
party, but “we will do all in our power 
to win him from church affiliations.” 

It is also a fact beyond denial that a 
connection between church and state, 
such as the Papacy considers best for 
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any Christian nation, is emphati 
“NOT wanted here.” 

The precedents which we have e: 
rienced in the 16 decades that | 
elapsed since our institutions of | 
ernment began to function, indicate 
while the two entities, church and = 
can function side by side and 
mutual assistance to each other, | 
cannot yield priority one to the of 


Italy, Spain, France, 
American nations, and to some dé 
in Scandinavia—Finland excepted— 
in the Russia which the Bolshevilki 
over in 1917, without dissent attes 
correctness of the American prin» 

of separation of church and state. 
It is a relevant fact to which the | 
York Times has given publication, 
Cardinal Mindszenty’s difference © 
the government of his country bee 
acute about a year ago, when the 
gree of jurisdiction over the schov 
church or state—was the divisive i> 
We are slowly but definitely appre: 
ing consideration of that probler 
America. It can be asserted wit 
contradiction that in Russia, a state 
ligation is given priority. This is. 
ported to be the case even in the re 
of art and music. | 

On the other hand, where the che} 
has been the teaching agency, the | 
ural resources of the country havet 
been developed, and in many instesé 
of which, if we are correctly infor 
Hungary is one, huge estates have} 
riched the few and made a peasant 
of the rest of the population. Accor 
to the ideology dominant in suche 
gimes the majority of the people 1 
deemed incompetent to govern ancl 
by one subterfuge or another not J 
mitted to authority. { 
—NATHAN R. MELHO®! 


The Lame 


' 


| Diagnosis and Prescription 
¢f Can Protestantism Win America? By Charles Clayton Morrison. Harper. 225 pages. $2.50. 


¥ Dr. Morrison has rewritten a series of articles from the Christian Century and 


led new material. In his usual direct, incisive, and vigorous style, he expresses his 
fncern as a Protestant with regard to the secular spirit which dominates America. 

He lists five factors which explain the growth of this spirit: Our secularized system 

education; our preoccupation with science; our organized and commercialized enter- 


ent; emergence of organized labor; 
tension of the function of the state. 
other growing force in American life 
posed to Protestantism is the Roman 
‘atholic system. Its flair for political and 
ial influence and its display of material 
wer appeal to the secular mind. The 
: reader will share the author’s con- 
‘ction that these secular forces are a 
reat to true democracy as well as to 
_rotestantism. 
ih the face of these increasing “mag- 
‘Atudes,” Dr, Morrison declares that it is 
‘ite task of Protestantism to win America, 
‘nd that it is too weak to do it. An ex- 
‘ended diagnosis of “ailing” Protestantism 
‘ollows. The author seems to have been 
‘nfortunate in the kind of Protestant he 
‘as met! Certainly many of them do not 
‘tanifest all the symptoms here described. 
Jevertheless, the diagnosis should arouse 
auch soul-searching and concern for spir- 
tual rehabilitation. 
_ What remedy for these Protestant ills 
‘loes Dr. Morrison prescribe? “An ecwmen- 
cal Protestantism.” He believes that this 
talls for an immediate transfer of the sov- 
*reignty of the “churches” to “the ecumen- 
‘eal church.” 
_ This would involve the transfer to this 
one church of such functions as the deter- 
tion of church polity, baptism, or- 
tion, missions, education, liturgy, the 
Lord’s Supper, and the preparation of a 
maximum and a minimum creed. The 
prescription seems to promise a cure by 
placing all the patients in one bed! 
The reader will remember the Re- 
deemer’s remedy of a new heart rather 
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than a new bed. In the New Testament 
church there was a wide variety of ex- 
pression of the unity of the Spirit. If Prot- 
estantism is ailing, the probability is that 
it needs a faith strong enough to propagate 
—after the manner of the Apostolic era. 
Harrisburg, Pa. M. R. Hamsuer 


Not Enough Faith 


Gaining the Faith You Need. By James Gor- 
don Gilkey. Macmillan. 118 pages. $2. 

The author is the minister of a large 
Congregational church at Springfield, Mass. 
He seeks to answer the question, how can 
we gain a religious faith in the modern 
scientific age? 

First he eliminates some old-fashioned 
elements which he feels are a hindrance. 
There is no such thing as Satan, Jesus is 
not God in human form, but another 
prophet. There is no “one true religion.” 
There are no miracles. 

Having dismissed these outworn concep- 
tions of religion we go on to an awareness 
of God by lifting our conduct and thought 
to the highest moral level and holding them 
resolutely there; by finding God in the 
patterns discernible in nature and history; 
by exposing ourselves to whatever influ- 
ences lift us to a higher plane of thought, 
feeling, and action. 

Life is a struggle, the outcome of which 
depends on the amount of inward saving 
power the individual can muster. God’s 
help consists primarily of the inner im- 
pulse to win the game of life. His guid- 
ance is general, not direct. 
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God wants us to spend our lives in show- 
ing kindness, strengthening fine institutions 
in our communities, and making our chil- 
dren loyal to the best the human race has 
established. 

The religious belief we need most is not 
one relating to churches or sacraments, to 
Bible or immortality, “not even a belief re- 
lating to Jesus,” but a belief that God 
knows us individually, is interested in us 
personally, and has given us something 
important to do. LutTHER SCHLENKER 

Kutztown, Pa. 


Preparation for Confession 


Purity of Heart Is to Will One Thing. By 
Soren Kierkegaard. 
Steere. Harper. 219 pages. $2.50. 

Here is a devotional classic as much 
needed for our century as by the one in 
which it was written. These meditations, 
not hard to read, are both aggravating and 
inspiring. In each there is a definite sweep 
of inward and upward thought. Most help 
will be received from them if read aloud 
when alone. They cause one to meditate— 
to introspect, dissect, and expect. The phi- 
losopher who wrote them believed that 
the crowd often becomes a hiding place 
for the individual who would do things as 
a part of the crowd that he would not do 
as an individual apart from the crowd. 

The book has 15 sections. “Man and the 
Eternal” is the opening orie, followed by 
“Eternity’s Three Emissaries—Remorse, 
Repentance, and Confession.” Sections 8-11 
elaborate heart-searchingly on “The Price 
of Willing One Thing.” Further introspec- 
tion in sections 12-14 answer the question, 
“What, Then, Must I Do?” 

The final section, “Man and the Eternal,” 
completes the circle. Every section, punc- 
tured with clear devotional thought, 
reaches for a verdict; and, in the final ones, 
the individual is pressed for a commitment 
to the questions, “What is your calling? 
Have you accepted it?” The last section 
stresses the thought that, in eternity, the 
individual stands, not as one of a company, 
but alone before God to be asked solely 
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-and inspirational medium of presen 


Translated by Douglas 


about himself as an individual. 
To read the book is to be humbled | 

lifted up. SnypER ALLEMA: 
Newville, Pa. 


Mediaeval Church Drama 


Fourteen Plays for the Church. Edited by ; 
Jorgensen and Robert Schenkkan. Rute 
Press. 268 pages. $3. 

The value of drama as an educati 


Biblical truth has long been recogn 
Fourteen Plays leaves no doubt as to 
truth of this statement. The editors 
dug deep into ancient manuscripts 
have unveiled a treasure of religious dre 
developed during the middle ages. 5 

The original quality of the plays | 
been reproduced with amazing authy 
ticity. This is both a virtue and a handio 
The reader gets insight into the real 1) 
ture and content of early church dra) 
But at the same time difficulties are 
duced for the average church which wo» 
like to use the plays, due to limita 
which were not as pronounced in the 
dle ages. 

During the middle ages there were 
tors’ guilds which went from town to to 
performing these plays in the church. 
professional could master the long speec) 
(sometimes more than a page long) i) 
make them meaningful to the audier| 
But this reviewer shudders at the thou) 
of some of our amateur church play\ 
taking the long and difficult poetic speec: 
of Christ, which are present in all but 
of the Easter plays. 

The book will prove to be a wondew 
source of historical drama. Actual prod’) 
tion, however, would prove to be most ¢ 
ficult to the average church dramatic gro 

Catawissa, Pa. Cart W. W 


Sixty-three Popular Parables for Young 
By John Henry Sargent. Wilde. 139 a 
$1.50. 

Each “parable” is accompanied 
prayer and a Bible reading. Pastors 
teachers may find this material usefull) 
illustrations for talks to youth. 


The Luther 


ois Society Establishes Plan 
Care for Synods’ Aged People 


By GLenn G. GILBERT 


‘HIcAGo—In order that the aged of the 
nois and Wartburg Synods might have 
more adequate provision made 
nois for their welfare and care, the 
United Lutheran Social Mis- 
in Society of Illinois has established a 
partment of Service to Older People. 
is is the first step in an extensive pro- 
om aimed at correcting a major de- 
jency in the welfare program of the 
CA in Illinois. At present there are no 
silities for the care of the aged. 
The program developed thus far will 
ntain three features. The department 
ll provide case-work services for the 
ed, and render assistance to pastors and 
ngregations in meeting the problems 
tich arise among their older people. A 
sond concern will be the development 
recreation and activity programs for the 
ed, centering in the congregation where 
‘ger interest in the needs of the aged will 
stimulated. Whenever possible, the de- 
rtment also aims to develop a system of 
arding home caré for those who must 
id proper living facilities and who can- 
t be admitted to homes immediately. 
The approach to the problems attendant 
_ old age being developed here is rel- 
ively new in United Lutheran Church 
cles, but has been successfully pursued 
other groups. It provides a much more 
xible program; and offers wider services 
an those possible through the older but 
ective institutional programs. The tre- 
endous increase in the number of persons 
er 65 years of age has precipitated a great 
any problems involving the care of the 
ed. Many of these problems can be 
lved by the type of program being de- 
loped here. 
Miss Reva Nielsen, former superinten- 
nt of the Danish Children’s Home of 
licago, has been engaged as case-worker 
r the department. The Rev. Harold Reisch 
the superintendent of the United Lu- 
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theran Social Missions Society in Ilinois. 

THe Rev. Ivan Ross, pastor of St. An- 
drew’s Church, Chicago, resigned to accept 
a call to the pastorate of the Middlebury, 
Ind., parish. 


Recently completed has been the purchase 
of a parsonage for the president of the 
Illinois Synod. Months of investigation on 
the part of President Harmon J. McGuire 
and a special committee appointed from the 
synod was concluded with the choice of a 
seven-room brick home located in Park 
Ridge, a suburb of Chicago. Purchase price 
was $23,000, and $3,000 has been spent for 


renovation, 


Curicaco Seminary, the first Lutheran 
Seminary to enroll a European exchange 
student, has added two more to its student 
body. They are the Rev. Yrgé Massa, of 
Helsinki, Finland, who held the rank of 
captain as a chaplain of the Finnish Army, 
and Wolfgang Dietrich Knappe, of Ergers- 
heim, Bavaria. Both are studying for S.T.M. 
degrees. 


Pastors of Michigan Synod Attend 


Tenth State Pastors’ Conference 


By Watter M. Branpt 


A NUMBER OF PASTORS of the Michigan 
Synod attended the tenth annual Michigan 
Pastors’ Conference conducted early this 

year on the campus of the 

tchi University of Michigan, Ann 

Michigan Arbor. Sponsored jointly by 

the Michigan Council of Churches, and the 

extension service of the university, the 

conference theme was “Learning for Liv- 
ing.” : 

Outstanding speakers on the program 
included: Dr. Ansley C. Moore, of Pitts- 
burgh; Dr. John Coleman Bennett, of 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City; and Dr. Robert Worth Frank, pres- 
ident-elect of McCormick Theological 
Seminary in Chicago. 

Outvet CuurcH, Detroit, has a new par- 
sonage. The spark was set off by William 
Endert, friend of the congregation and a 


builder, who volunteered his services as 
contractor if the men of the congregation 
would lend the support of their time and 
talents. Some 40 laymen, most of them 
with no previous building experience, gave 
liberally of their spare time, making pos- 
sible at a cost of $12,500 a house which 
would sell for about $20,000 on the present 
market, 

Tx construction of church buildings on 
synodical territory is in full swing. Cxrist 
Cxrurcs edifice, Monroe, is nearing comple- 
tion. Total cost is $95,678, which includes 
the church and the beginning of a parish 
house unit. Dedicatory services have been 
set for May 15. 

Hoty Communron Cxrurcs, Detroit, laid 
the cornerstone of its $90,000 church Jan. 2. 
The first unit of several planned, the build- 
ing is of modified Gothic design and will 
seat 250. The date of dedication is Pente- 
cost, June 5. 


Dean Eyster Tyson, graduate of Muhlen- 
berg College and Gettysburg Seminary, has 
been ordained by the Michigan Synod and 
installed as assistant pastor of Hope Church, 
Detroit. Synod President Vernon Kotter per- 
formed the ordination and installation; the 
ordinand's father, the Rev. Hobart W. Tyson 
of Oley, Pa, preached the ordination ser 
mon. Following graduation from Gettysburg 
Seminary, Pastor Tyson served with the 
Pittsburgh Inner Mission Society, supplied 
for a Bay City Augustana church and did 
graduate work at the University of Michigan. 


Hoty Triiry Cxrurcn, Flint, is debt free 
at last. On Jan. 23 the mortgage was 
burned. Board of American Missions sec- 
retary Dr. A. M. Knudsen delivered the 
sermon. Participating in the service were 
six charter members still active in the 
congregation: E. C. Kollmorgen, EB, J. Carl- 
son, Mr. and Mrs, E. W. Berkman, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Louis Ekhardt. 

IMMANUEL CxuRCH, Jackson, began con- 
struction of a new building last July, laid 
the cornerstone Sept. 12. Cost of construc- 
tion will approximate $30,000, It will seat 
175. Dedicatory services will be held early 
in Lent. Pastor E. D, Bunck came to this 
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congregation from the Virgin 
installed Jan, 9 by Pastors John M. 
Henry O, Yoder and Otto F. Reble. 


The purchase price was $19,500, Plans} 
for a program of summer activities fow 
age groups on a scale never before 
Laymen of Trinity, Kalamazoo, are 
detailed drawings and floor plans fo 
necessary conversion of the build 
While everything desirable cannot 
achieved in ane year, according to one 
terested layman, “It can be guaran) 
that a good camp with all the neces 
and some of the niceties will be avail 
for the first year, and it won't be ‘rough 
it either,” 


Members of Trinity church school, I 
maroo, collected $100 with which to | 
transportation from New York to Kalen 
of a displaced Latvian Lutheran ps 
his family, living at present in a DP car 
Germany. The money is in the bank, Ay 
and home for the Janis Lazda fas | 
still needed, a 


Tamrry Cxurcs, Hillsdale, oldest 
Lutheran Church in Michigan, is still 
shiping in the original building, 
in March 1854, it will observe its 95th _ 


niversary this year, A recent project 
construction of an adequate tosemen 
memory of Q, L. Rockenfelder and 
Oppel. The cost was over $6,000, all we 
done by members and the pastor, Ded! 
tory services were held with Synod P* 
ident Vernon E, Kotter as speaker, 


New York State Lutherans to Une 


In Lay Visitation-Evangelism Drv 


By Donan R, Prcwi) 
Burrato—For three months, , 
Sept. 18, nearly 900 Lutheran ch 
New York State will a 
in a program of lay 
New York i Cia ae, 
endorsement of the program of the | 


The Luthe 


‘eran Commission on Evangelism was 
en when a State Planning Board was 
anized for New York at the ULC Church 
use on Jan. 31, by 27 representatives of 
'e five synodical bodies operating in New 
rk and northeast New Jersey. 

‘The program was introduced by Dr. C. 


| RoBert 
| EDWIN 


He carried his Oxford 
pocket Bible to the 
North Pole, against the 
storms of the spirit, 
and counted Christianity “ 
man’s greatest discovery. 


Bible... 


Franklin Koch, Secretary of the Commis- 
sion and Executive Secretary of the ULCA 
Board of Social Missions. Dr. Herbert T. 
Weiskotten, a member of the Commission, 
presented the matter of co-operation, and 
the Rev. Royal E. Lesher, ULCA Director 
of Evangelism for the Board of Social Mis- 


Modern explorers of the Truth discover new appli- 
cations of ageless concepts... 
tion and serenity from the pages of their beautiful, 
enduring Oxford Concordance Bibles. Your book- 
seller will gladly help you select a fine Oxford 
as a gift or for your own daily use. 


new personal inspira- 


Concordance Bible No. 289X. With references, concordance, 


index, 12 maps. Oxford India paper. Genuine black morocco, red 
under gold edges, $12.00; blue, brown or maroon morocco, $12.50. 


Give AN OXFORD Armericas gift Bible since 1615 
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sions and regional director of the commis- 
sion, outlined the details of organization 
and methods of procedure. 

Elected to head up the state board was 
the Rev. Ivan L. Sterner, pastor of Holy 
Trinity Church, Hollis, N. Y. Dr. Victor 
E. Beck, American Lutheran pastor of New 
York City, was elected secretary. 

Twenty areas have been set up within 
the state, each of which will be under the 
leadership of an area director and will 
work together in the program regardless 
of the synodical affiliation of congrega- 
tions within the boundaries. Initial steps 
of the new board included the planning 
for pastors’ conferences in evangelism from 
May 23 to June 3 and June 20 through 30, 


together with the recommendation that all” 


synodical conferences of the New York 
Synod include a special item in evangelism 
in their fall sessions to which all synodical 
representatives participating in the pro- 
gram would be invited. 


Redeemer Pastor Named President 
Of Western New York Conference 


By Howarp A. KUHNLE 


RocuHEsteR—The Rev. Elmer G. Schaertel, 
pastor of Redeemer Church, has been 
elected president of the 
Western Conference of the 
New York New York Synod. Other 
officers named to serve during 1949 include: 
the Rev. Frederick G. Gotwald, Reforma- 
tion Church, vice president; the Rev. Mil- 
ton Arndt of Concord, secretary; and the 
Rev. Alfred J. Schroder of Christ Church, 
treasurer. 

Tue Rev. Epmunpn A. Boscu, pastor of 
Zion Church, Utica, spoke at the annual 
meeting of the Inner Mission Society at 
Trinity Church, Rochester, Jan. 31. Pastor 
Bosch is a past president of the Inner Mis- 
sion Society of New York City, also served 
five years as an army chaplain. At its re- 
organization meeting on Feb. 9, the Board 
elected the following officers: Arnold Kel- 

in, Trinity Church, president; the Rev. 
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Elmer G. Schaertel, Redeemer Church, 
president; the Rev. Alfred J. Schr 
Christ Church, secretary; Arthur W. Se 
ler, Concordia, treasurer. The society 
the center for locating displaced perse 
in the Rochester area. 

Tue Rev. EvcENE H. Rots, now study? 
at Yale University in preparation for taki) 
up missionary work in Japan, was speall 
for the annual mission service of 1 
Genesee Valley District Luther Leagy 
held at St. Paul’s Church, Rochester. Di 
Pegosh, missionary secretary, presided. 

Pastor Joun A. W. Kirscx joined f 
procession of ministers driving new ci 
when members of St. John’s Church ge 
him a new car recently. 

Pastor Witrrm A. Scumint reports 
debt cleared from Emmanuel Church :)' 
the first time. At a special service on Ji 
5, John Schlosser, treasurer, gave the h_ 
tory of the church. Others assisting we 
Fred Holderle, Myron ‘Wilkes, Mar) 
Schaeffer, Albert Dimpfi, and Norman See 

THE FIRST MORTGAGE on Resurrectio” 
parsonage was burned Jan. 23. During tt 
past 17 years of the present pastorate, Re: 
urrection has paid off more than $20,0 
indebtedness. There now remains only 
mortgage on the church, less than $11, 0 
A new organ is on order. 

Tue Rev. Dorr E. Frirrs, former past 
of St. Paul’s, is now pastor of Chr” 
Church, Ellenville, in the Eastern Confe>: 
ence. 

Forty HOME ALTARS constructed by chi 
dren of the Sunday school of Grace Chur 
were dedicated Feb. 13. The altars we! 
built for home use, and have Bible readii 
stands. Each child carried his altar to t 
church altar where it was dedicated | 
Pastor Paul R. Hoover who had instruct) 
the children in the undertaking. 

A SPECIAL OFFERING of $215.20 was rT 
ceived on Jan. 9 in the Church of t/ 
Reformation as a last-minute appeal to he» 
reach the 1948 Lutheran World Action go’ 
This congregation had long before com! 
pleted its quota. Pastor Alfred Beck 
conference LWA chairman. A quotatii 
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m a recent church bulletin: “Donations 
jaling $150 have been received for the 
o church families whose homes were 
Wstroyed by fire recently. In addition, 
any generous offers of household fur- 
shings, equipment, and clothing were also 
ade. The members of these families are 
t grateful to all!” 

‘Orricers elected at the annual meeting 
the Rochester Chapter of the Auxiliary 
| Mt. Airy Seminary, Philadelphia, are: 
rs. Alfred L. Beck, Reformation, pres- 
ent; Mrs. Alfred J. Schroder, Christ 
hurch, vice president; Mrs. John C. Barg, 
‘race Church, recording secretary; Mrs. 
‘sich O. Brandt, Webster, financial secre- 
ry; Miss Raida Frink, Emmanuel, treas- 
ver, 

Tue Rev. J. Curistran Kraumer, formerly 
i pastor of Christ 
Church, Islip Ter- 
race, Long Island, 
assumed the pas- 
torate of St. 
John’s, Victor, on 
Feb. 15, succeed- 
ing the Rev. How- 
ard A. Kuhnle, 
pastor for over 10 
years, who will 
now give full time 
9 Transfiguration, Rochester. A farewell 
or the Kuhnle family was held on Feb. 9. 
The change is being made in order that 
he Victor church may have its services 
very Sunday morning, instead of in the 
fternoons on alternate Sundays, as has 
een the practice for the last 50 years. 
’astor Krahmer will be the first full-time 
astor at Victor, since the church has al- 
vays been served by non-resident pastors 
vho also had other churches. Pastor 
‘rahmer already has the deep affection of 
he Victor church since he served there 
vhile pastor at Pittsford, 1915-23. 

The retiring pastor at Victor reports, 
The greatest step in recent years was the 
upport of the benevolence program, cli- 
naxed by overpaying the ULCA double 
pportionment. LWA has always been paid 
n full.” 
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When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 
FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 
ARTHUR M. NEUMANN, Pastor 
2831 N. Kingshighway (5000 W) 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 
11 A. M. Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 
7:30 P. M. Evening Service 
at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 
and Boulevard 
A Hearty Welcome 


Awaits You 


HOLY TRINITY CHURCH 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
200 S. W. Eighth Avenue 
Luther A. Thomas, D.D., Pastor 


Downtown Miami 
CHIEF SERVICE 11:00 A.M. 


This Church Welcomes You 


When visiting in the Shenandoah Valley, stop at 


ST. MARK’S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


CAMPBELL AVE. and THIRD ST. 
ROANOKE, VA. 


On Highway No. 11 
Walking Distance of All Hotels 
SERVICES 11 A.M. and 8 P.M. 

Rev. J. E. Stockman, Pastor 


ST. PAUL'S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 


E. W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE, 11:00 A.M. 


16th AVENUE at Grant Street 
One block north of the State Capitol 
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THE BOY 


Pioneer Boy Becomes President! 


THE MIGHTY HUNTER 


Stars Are Indian Braves! 


HOW THE BIRDS 
GOT THEIR COLORS 


Rainbow Paint on Feathers! 


BIKE BEHAVIOR 
Don't Be a Smart Alec! 


THE LITTLE STAR 
THAT GOT LOST 
He Wouldn't Stay Put! 


THE RAGGEDY ELF 
Friends Are Better Than Gold! 


THE LITTLE CLOUD 
He Gave His Life for Rain! 


SOUND: Colorstrip with record, each set, . $7.50 
All 7 sets and carrying case , $52.50 
(Records 78 rpm, 12 inch, vinylite) 

SILENT: Colorstrip with manual, each set, $5.00 
All 7 sets and file box. 2... $35.00 


DEALERS; Write for free catalog & prices 


Cathedral Films 


1970 CANUENGA BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CAL. 


Stoughton Election Proves Popu 


Among Ohio Pastors and Lay 


By B, Rupowrs Wane 
Dayron—BHlection of Dr, Clarence 
Stoughton as president of Wittenberg Co 
lege to succeed Dr, Rees 
Ohio Tulloss on Sept. 1 has the 
laymen. 


approval of Ohio pastors 9 
Perhaps a good summation 
opinion was found in an editorial in 
Springfield News-Sun which said, “J 
Board of Directors—faced with the see 
ingly insuperable task of locating a > 
placement of Dr, Rees Edgar Tulloss we 
would be not only an educator but also — 
administrator, businessman, church lead 
and scholar—has probably chosen the © 
layman in the United Lutheran Chup! 
who, above all others, meets those oxte 
sive requirements,” 
Dr, Stoughton has confessed to a Sout. 
ern Ohio Buckeye heritage because | 
father was born in Hamilton county, liv 
his boyhood there, and attended its schow 
A grandfather of the new Wittenberg pr) 
ident, Ei Stoughton, fought in the Ci 
War with the Fifth Ohio Cavalry, 
Pastor Willard H. Borchers at St. Joly 
Church, Dayton, reported at the anny 
meeting that "a call is a personal cont! 
for the spiritual benefit of the individual! 
his church, excluding telephone calls rt 
business calls in connection with congrayy 
tional affairs," and that he had made |, 

such calls last year. 

Miss Paunine Fustscusr, of Ellwood Ci 
Pa, was installed parish worker at FY) 
Church, Dayton, by Pastors William — 
Zimmann and John H, Meister on Feb, | 
She is a graduate of Geneva College * 
is a former high school teacher, 

A concert by the Augustana Choir fre 
Rock Island, Ill, has been scheduled Ap) 
6, to be sponsored by the Springfield Inrm 
Mission Society. 

Tne cHurce councin of First Chur 
Columbus, has authorized purchase of? 
new automobile for the use of Pastor He 
old R. Albert. 


The Luther 


‘re 1949 EVANGELISM emphasis in Ohio WANTED 
i be led by the Rev. R. D. Lechleitner, Nurse. Must be registered in N. Y. state. 
futive director of the Board of Amer- Camp Trexler, Southfields, N. Y., July 2 to 
August 27. Please address: Martin J. Hein- 
ecken (Director), 7206 Boyer St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


3 Missions of the American Lutheran 
Irch with headquarters in Columbus. 
sion 2, under his direction, will include 
lo, Lower Michigan, Indiana, Texas, 
lahoma, Arkansas, and Louisana. On 


[17 a state planning board will meet. re. “AEN RY: KicG K: Ro 


ie Ohio participation will pein in the ‘SIMD: BLASS: ; 


Ea 1010:W-GENESEE: ST 
ERE ARE 1,511 Lutheran students reg- ; iM STRIDLO: he USE: NY:+§ | 
‘red at Ohio State University, according ee HIG E ee EE ED “CRARTOMARSETE ey 


)Student Pastor Robert A. Boettger. Pe Bitrossees cosa cees sce ter see ee tl! 


THE EASTER GIFT OF A LIFETIME 
“A significantly great 
achievement! The most 
complete volume of its kind 

ever published. 


. Prepared by scholars from many different 
Protestant denominations, it makes clear how the 
Bible came to be and what the Christian Church 
believes about it.” — Christian Herald 


THE WESTMINSTER 


Study Edition of the 
HOLY BIBLE 


@A magnificent self-explaining Study Edition 
which brings a full understanding of the Scriptures 
to the modern reader. Incorporates the discoveries 
of modern research in history and archaeology, 
while yet retaining a truly Protestant and evangelical 
viewpoint. Every word of the beloved King James 
Version. Almost 2,000 pages, beautifully printed 
and bound. 126-page Concordance, maps. $10.00 


(ays 
At all bookstores, THE 3&7 Ys WESTMINSTER PRESS, Philadelphia 


> 
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Capacity attendances at the student center 
have prompted a request for a $60,000 
grant for building purposes from the NLC 
student service commission. 

AN EVANGELISM cLAss at First Church, 
Columbus, has as a weekly assignment 
three calls on prospects. 

SECOND SEMESTER enrollment at Witten- 
berg College included 57 new students 
bringing the total number of men to 950, 
women to 427, a grand total of 1,377. First 
semester attendance was 1,468, 52 of whom 
completed requirements for graduation. 

Synod Treasurer George L. Rinkliff has 
reported that 42 Ohio congregations ex- 
ceeded their 1948 apportionments (which 
included the doubled ULCA apportionment) 
by one per cent or more—one out of seven! 
There were 155 congregations meeting the 
apportionment in full. 


Lzapiyc the list is Casstown Church, Dr. 
E. P. Scharf pastor, which contributed 149 
per cent. Other leaders were: St. Paul’s 
Church, Alliance, the Rev. Michael B. 
Goldner pastor, 131 per cent; St. John’s 
Church, Dayton, the Rev. Willard H. 
Borchers pastor, 127 per cent; Calvary 
Church, Cleveland, the Rev. John H. 
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Grohne pastor, 122 per cent; Zion Chi 
Wakefield, Dr. W. M. Hackenberg p 
121 per cent. 

At Anna, an American Lutheran Chi 
parsonage is set up as a German-ley 
translation department. The Rev. and 
F. J. Mittermaier volunteered to trany 
letters which people from their county) 
receiving from the allied German te 
These letters say thanks for the Neigi 
in Action gift packages which sk 
county people sent to Germany. The | 
termaiers have translated more thar 
letters. A frequent comment, they sé 
“Germany must never forget what ye 
America are doing. Your Neighbor 
Action program has established a — 
basis of good will with America and a 
same time erected a bulwark ag) 
atheistic Communism.” 

Cumes in memory of Mrs. Maym 
Eide, organist from 1930 to 1948, were - 
icated at a Feb. 23 vesper service at 

d, 
d 


ola Church, Columbus, Wilbur Hel 
State University organ instructor an 
of the Central Ohio chapter of the A} 
ican Guild of Organists, played the o: 
at the service. 


r 
i 


February Evangelism Drive Laune 


By Pastors, Laymen of Canada Sy 


By W. A. MEHLENBAy: 


PASTORS AND LAYMEN of the Canada Sj) 
have launched a great church-wide e» 
gelism campaign in February. Undem 

leadership of the Rev. 
Ontario Lesher and the Rev. A. 

Beck, key laymen were | 
tacted in Chesley, Stratford, Kitche? 
Hamilton, Sudbury, Pembroke, Ot) 
and Montreal. 

Synop Presipent J. H. Resie wrote 
monthly news letter: Immigration is ay 
wildering challenge. ... The govern 
allows them to come in great numbers® 
What we, as a church, neglect to do, wit 
done by others. At present, this is the 
burden of Canadian Lutheran World Rit 


The 
© 


h is the official operational arm for 
eran World Federation, Canada Com- 
ee, and the various constituent bodies 
Hae Missouri Synod. Obviously the work 
foo involved and extensive to be done 


s and Nova Scotia, all NLC churches 
ea single committee with a correspond- 
) eastern committee for the Missouri 
vod, The same parallel pattern is to be 
owed in the central and western areas. 
l: synthesis of effort takes place under 
direction of CLWR, whose ambitious 
gram for 1949 includes the moving of 
dreds of Lutherans to Canada. 


4 sey 


ZION PARSONAGE, PEMBROKE, ONT. 
... the cost was high 


BUILDING cosTs are extremely high ac- 
‘ding to reports from Zion Church, Pem- 
oke. A new parsonage (see cut), com- 
‘ted at Christmas time, was to have cost 
',000. The final figure was $25,000, “much 
ther than we wanted or expected.” 

A sTupy IN CONTRASTS must have been 
» impression of the Rev. and Mrs. Bues- 
j and their five children who recently 
me from London, England, to the wooded 
iet of the rural parish at Rankin. 

ELMER IseLer, former Waterloo College 
ident, has organized a 40-voice a cappella 
oir at Trinity Church, New Hamburg. 
FINANCIALLY, 1948 saw new record at- 
nments in congregations and synod. 
nodical receipts exceeded $200,000. Ap- 
rtionment paid to ULC rose 24 per cent. 
reentage contribution to LWA was sec- 
d highest in ULC. Generous salary in- 
eases for many pastors were welcomed. 
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Average contributions per confirmed mem- 
bership show inspiring increases in many 
congregations—New Dundee reports 44.09 
per cent. Brantford and Woodstock, 36 and 
28 per cent, respectively. 


New subscriptions to “The Lutheran” 
tripled the former total for synod, and 
doubled the over-all total for the whole of 
Canada. Reader ratio to communing mem- 
bership compares favorably with other ULC 
synods. 


CaNDIDATE FREDERICK ZrINcK, son of Dr. 
and Mrs. A. A. Zinck of Milwaukee, will 
become assistant pastor of St. John’s 
Church, Waterloo. This church was served 
for many years by the late Dr. Bockleman, 
father of Mrs. Zinck. 


VESTMENTS 
for Choir and Pulpit 


Hangings - Ornaments, 
Supplies, Etc. 


Catalog free on request 


The C. E. Ward Co, 
New London, Ohio 


ERP 
DP 
UMT 


These mere initials take 
on significant meaning 
through the et 
sis of ROBERT E. VAN 
DEUSEN, co-writer of 
WASHINGTON. The 


doors of Senate and the House are swung 
open to reveal important decisions on 
such controversial topics as the European 
Recovery Program, public housing, the 
Taft-Hartley Act, niversal i 
Training, and displaced persons. 
The U. S. government and its agencies are 
completely discussed and commented upon 
b ev. Van Deusen, a secretary of the 
ational Lutheran Council. Follow the 
history of America every seven days in 
your Church magazine. 


EXPERIENCE COUNTS! 


The LUTHERAN 


News Magazine of the ULCA 
$2.50 a year 
open SS SS ee 
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Altoona Leaguers Send Used Cards 
To British Guiana High Schoolers 


By Pav O. HamMsHER 


Ax.Troona—More than 4,000 used Christ- 
mas cards have been collected by Luther 
Leaguers of Temple 


and sent to students of 


Skeldon High School in British Guiana, 
current mission project of the Luther 
League of America. 

The gift of cards was in response to a 
request from the Rev. Robert S. Beharry, 


Organist and Choirmaster Wanted 


Candidates interested in the position of 
Organist and Choir Director at the Au- 


gustana Lutheran Church, 7th Street at 
llth Ave. So., Minneapolis 4, Minn., are 
requested to communicate with Miss 
Frances Eckstrom, at the above address. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas in 
newspapers, magazines and books. Splen- FREE 
did opportunity to ‘‘break into’’ fasci- DETAILS 
nating writing field. May bring you up 
to $5.00 per hour spare time. Experience unneces- 
sary. Write today for FREE details. NO OBLIGA- 
TION. Postcard will do. 

COMFORT WRITER'S SERVICE 


Dept. B2 200 South 7th St. St. Louis, Mo. 


,PULPIT- -CHOIR 


. CONFIRMATION , 
BAPTISMAL , 


DOCTORS 
MASTERS 
BACHELORS) : 


ORDER BENTLEY & SIMON GOWNS 
Through 
UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
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native missionary and principal of Skel) 
High School. He had come to know 
Temple Leaguers during his years of sty 
at Gettysburg Theological Seminary. 

Writing to Miss Nancy Benson, Ten 
League’s president, he asked: “Can yy) 
young people collect from their friends) 
Christmas cards they no longer wan) 
keep, and send them to us? Our leag 
here,” he explained, “can then start a 
ful project. We will take your used ca 
make scrap books, etc., for sale, and | 
money will be used in the Luther Lea) 
project or some other mission work.” | 

“Be careful in declaring the value of 3) 
packages at the post office,” warned Pay 
Beharry. “Mark them: Used Cards— 
for Sale—Of no Commercial Valuwe— 
to Skeldon High School. Otherwise 
may have to pay a high duty on them. | 

THE FRIENDS of Gettysburg Seminary ] 
a dinner meeting Jan. 27, at Fourth Chu: 
Altoona, the Rev. Ralph Lind pastor 4 
gift of $25 was sent to the seminary | 
ward the refurnishing of the Refect! 
Officers re-elected for one year are: Pe 
ident, the Rev. E. L. Pee; vice presi¢!|, 
the Rev. Lester Karschner; secreti)- 
treasurer, Mrs. C. R. Grassmeyer; and - 
ditional members of the executive c = 
mittee, Mrs. L. H. Rhoads and the «/. 
John Barnes. 

Tue LuTHERAN Ministerial Association 
Altoona met on Jan. 24 in St. Jai 
Church, the Rev. Jacob Flegler pai's 
Guest speaker was the Rev. E. L. Mange'f 
Huntingdon, who spoke on The Luthuit 
Doctrine Concerning Eschatology. 

THe Woman's Leacvue of Gettysburg ("\- 
lege, Altoona Chapter, held a covered 
dinner meeting on Jan. 17, in Ter 
Eighth Church. Approximately 100 hod 
the Rev. Howard McCarney, S.C.A. cl 
lain on the Gettysburg campus, spea! /f 
the Student Christian Association worl’) 

THE ANNUAL Missionary Rally of the - 
toona District Luther League was held _ }). 
4 in Trinity Church, Juniata. Git 
speaker was Miss Ielene Ufkes, rece=/ 
returned from China. Sent to the miss#5 
of the Shantung province by the Lust 


The Luthn) 


POCKET 
BIBLE HANDBOOK 


esa Hanon MEAL 


BEE 


18th Edition 
764 Pages 
150 Photos and Maps 
Size 44x 64x 1% in. 


.-- FOR a Lifetime 


roe BIBIC 
andbook 


LOVED ALIKE BY YOUNG AND OLD 


An ABBREVIATED BIBLE COMMENTARY, with Notes on every book 

in the Bible, and Ancient History Side-Lights; also ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
DISCOVERIES which confirm or supplement the Bible; HOW WE GOT THE 
BIBLE, formation of the Canon, Apocryphal Books, Ancient Manuscripts, 
Translations, etc.; and AN EPITOME OF CHURCH HISTORY, Early 

Church Fathers, Persecutions, Rise of the Papacy, Luther, and Reformation. 
Nothing published has anything like as much practical Bible information at its 
size, or price. Especially valuable for Sunday School Teachers and Bible Students. 


Read these Comments 


WALTHER LEAGUE MESSENGER (Lutheran): 
"We are happy to recommend it to our read- 
ers... As a stimulus to private Bible reading 
and as a guide to group Bible Study, it merits 
wide use in our circles.” 


AMERICAN LUTHERAN, Dr. A. W. Brustat: ‘One 
of the finest comprehensive guides to a cursory 
study of the Bible. Packed full of valuable infor- 
mation. An excellent book for Bible classes. Ought 
4 ead an honored place on the pastor's book- 
shelf.” 


AUGUSTANA QUARTERLY (Lutheran), Dr. Oscar 
Olson: "| know of no book more serviceable for 
Bible readers than this handy volume.” 


THE PROTESTANT VOICE: "'The best small Bibli- 
cal commentary in the English language . . -” 


This Edition is Published only in Cloth Binding. 


DR. W. P. HIERONYMUS (Lutheran), President, 
Midland College, Fremont, Nebr.: “A very fine, 
big, little book; a veritable storehouse of infor- 
mation on Biblical matters which | am happy to 
recommend particularly to our pastors and Church 
School teachers.” 


UNITED EVANGELICAL ACTION: "'This book . . - 
is packed with more accurate, vifal, usable in- 
formation than can be found in any book its size 
anywhere. 1+ should be in the hands of every 
preacher, church leader, Sunday school teacher 
and Bible lover in the world.” 


MOODY MONTHLY: “An astounding amount of 
related material makes this big, little book a 


real compendium for Bible students.” 


Price, $2.00. 


Order from your bookstore 


H.H. HALLEY, BOX 774, Chicago 90, Illinois 
SO SNS eS eee ee SE SE 
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League of America as a youth worker, 
Miss Ufkes’ service included secretarial 


What Shall I Do? 


Young people ask — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


Marion College 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 


Gives fundamental courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 
Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 
Special courses for unusual talents. 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


The Common Ventures of Life— 
Marriage, Birth, Work, and Death, $1 


Help in 
Daily Living 


BOOKS FOR LENT 
AND ALL THE YEAR 


and hospital duties, teaching English, is | 
fostering community improvement in 
way of music and choir directing. 


The Rev. George F. Harkins, synod! 
director of Lutheran World Action, has 
nounced appointment of the following 
rectors in the Allegheny Conference: 
rector, the Rev. George |. Melhorn; gr 
directors, Pastors Hillis G. Berkey, John 
Foerster, Hervey L. Huntley, E. L. Men 
E. L. Pee, Luke H. Rhoads, and Harold? 
Rowe. Appointed as Audio Visual Aids 5 
moters in the 1949 LWA for the confere: 
are: Pastors John L. Barnes, John D. Foers: 
Hervey L. Huntley and Harold L. Rowe. ~ 


Trintry CuurcH, Ursina, of the Addis 
Confluence pastoral charge, the Rev. J.. | 
Guss pastor, held a rededication serw 
after extensive improvements, and a py! 
ture, Christ in Gethsemane, was present _ 
. . . Mr. Tasor Cuurcu, Garrett, the R 
Glen B. Keidel pastor, held a rededicat:'| 
service after improvements had been me 


Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls, ‘) 


A book for everyone—the young man 
worried about his lfe work, the 
young woman confused about love 
and marriage, the parents “at sea” 
about how to bring religion back into 
the home. By Elton Trueblood, author 
of Predicament of Modern Man and 
Alternative to Futility. 


This book of daily “programs” || 
the family circle brings together pe 
tures, stories, prayers, scripture, 2 
songs, arranged by months. Und! 
standable by the child, instructive 

the adult, and productive of spirit 
growth for the family as a whole 


From Day to Day, by J. Henry Harms, $1.75 
Spiritual strength for every day of the year is provided by these brief prayers. Each day’s devoti!’ 
includes a Scripture reading reference, a sentence houghe from the Bible, a two-minute devotiom 
reading, and a short prayer. 
THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Chicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3, S. C. Baltimore 1 Los Angeles® 
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| $1,764. . . . Sr. Micwarn’s Crurcu 
§the same pastoral charge has painted 
» interior of their church. . .. Zion 
cu, Meyersdale, the Rev. H. K. Hilner 
r, has dedicated a new parsonage. 


DECEASED 


William Jennings Boger 
Dr. William Jennings Boger, 79, retired 
Carolina Synod pastor, died Jan. 29 
his home in Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 
Born in Cabarrus County, N. C., in 1869, 


|| MAKING A GO OF LIFE, by Roy L. 
| Smith—A guide to finding peace and 
li purpose in life through finding God. 

Pocket size, 352 pages. $1.25 
| THE WAY, by E. Stanley Jones— 
i ‘How to find and follow the Christian 
| Way, step by step, to a more abundant 
|| life. Pocket size, 384 pages. $1.25 
|| REMEMBER NOW ... , by Walter 
| D. Cavert—A Bible passage, a prayer, 
| a brief story for every day of the year. 

Expressly for young people. $1.25 

THINK ON THESE THINGS, by Con- 
jj stance Garrett—32 deeply spiritual 

meditations which will bring a doser 

companionship with God. $1.25 
| THE EVENING ALTAR, by Carl W. 
| Petty—Devout meditations which, 

for beauty of thought and expression, 
|| tank among the classics. $1.50 
| PRAYER POEMS, compiled by O. V. 
|| and Helen Armstrong—Over 300 treas- 
| ured inspirational poems—some about 

prayer, some which are prayers. $1.75 


CHURCH WorsHIP 425 


ie your deal 
the wide variety ai show vou 
church appo: intments ye We produce 
FOR COMPLETE CATAL gg CATALOG seep me 
SUDBURY BRASS Gogps co. 


55 SUDBURY STREET, Boey ser 14, 


ORDER THROUGH 
UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


BOOKS FOR DAILY INSPIRATION——— 


— 


—————* 
power CANFIELD FISHER 


ABUNDANT LIVING, by E. Stanley 
Jones—A book that helps every reader 
attain peace, poise, and spiritual ma- 
turity. Pocket size, 384 pages. $1.25 
MEDITATIONS FOR WOMEN, edited 
by Jean Abernethy—A year-round de- 
votional manual, by women for ail 
women. Pocket size, 384 pages. $1.25 
MEDITATIONS FOR MEN, by Daniel 
Russell—A devotional manual especial- 
ly for men—a year’s inspiring reading. 
Pocket size, 384 pages. $1.25 
MORE HILLTOP VERSES AND 
PRAYERS, by Ralph S. and Robert E. 
Cushman—Devotional poetry, set in a 
frame of Scripture and prayers. $l 
CHANNELS OF DEVOTION, by Gladys 
C. Murrell—24 story worship services. 
each containing poetry, a prayer, and 
suggested scripture and hymns. $1.25 


POEMS WITH POWER fo Strengthen 
the Soul, compiled by James Mudge 
—1,348 poems to kindle faith and 
strengthen Christian ideals. $1.95 


At your bookstore, ABINGDON-COKESBURY PRESS 
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A WICKS OWNER . 
is discriminating, exacting, 
and discerning of SOUND 
values! Send for WICKS 
LITERATURE. 


“Gigté ROBES 


Large selection of fine materials, 
reasonably priced. Write for 
catalogue C-18 (choir robes); J-18 
(junior choir); P-18 (pulpit robes). 


U COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


CHICAGO CHAMPAIGN, ILL MEW YORK 
117 M.Wasker 1000 M. Market 166 Fifth Ave 


MEMORIAL 
PAINTINGS 


JOHN KROGMANN 
ARTIST 
616 Gostlin Street 
Hammond, Indiana 
Studio 3 


J $5.50 to $8.50 Double 


5 Minutes to Times Square 


A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


Prince George 


14 East 28 Se. 
New You 16,NY. 


Hotel 


es F_ Rogers, Jr.~ Munager 


he received his education in North C{ 
lina College, Lenoir College, was gradu) 
from Philadelphia Seminary and ordai 
by the former Tennessee Synod in 7 
In 1924, Lenoir Rhyne College confe3 
the honorary degree of doctor of diviiy 

He served these pastorates: Mt. Eb 
Lutheran Chapel, Mt. Holly, Monroe Pa 
St. James-St. Paul’s parish and St. Jans 
Ebenezer parish, all in the North Care 
Synod. He retired in 1936. 

For a time he was president of the "1 
nessee Synod, also headed the North Cp 
lina conference of the same synod. 0 
over 30 years, he was a member of 1 
board of trustees of Lenoir Rhyne Col ¢ 
between 1926-1933 served as chairma® 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Jennie ) 
Boger, and four sons—D. Jennings, Will't 
J., Charles C. and Henry C. Boger. 

The funeral service was conducte»il 
Holy Trinity Church, Mt. Pleasant, by)1 
Rev. David F. Cooper, Synod Presijiin 
Voigt Cromer, and President-eme 
J. L. Morgan. Burial was in Mt. Pleaa 
cemetery. 


Mrs. Martha Schmidt 

Mrs. Martha Schmidt, wife of the ¥ 
Henry F. Schmidt, retired Lutheran pept 
Glendale, Calif., died in a Los Angeles + 
pital Dec. 25. 

Born Dec. 10, 1878, in Hannover, (+ 
many, she care to America around 1 
turn of the century to join her husltit 
in his work. 

Surviving are her husband, two sonav it 
two daughters, and six grandchildren. 

The funeral service was conductew! 
Glendale by California Synod Presi? 
James Beasom assisted by the Rev. Cail 
Tambert. Burial was in Forest Lit 
Glendale, 


ULC CALENDAR 


MARCH 
15-16. Conference of ULCA Stewardship ~ 
retaries. Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 


The Luthrs 


Conference of ULCA Presidents: Beck MARCH-APRIL 


Hill Falls, Pa. 29- I. Women's Missiomary Society, Centra! 
Executive Committee of Lutheran Lay- Pennsylvania Synod. St. Paul's Cherch 


men's Movement. Chicago, Ill. York, Pa. 


This book has made Scripture 
“‘“come alive’ to millions 


By JAMES MOFFATT, D.D. Litt. D. 
What It Does 


La ee ae SP Re aE 
Gives you a fresh, crystal-clear translation in dignified 


modern speech. 


How You Can Use It 


For reading pleasure and f 

For comparison with—and a 
—the King James Version. 

For the enlightenment of young people and adults 


For any purpose in which Biblical accuracy, clarity and 
readability are of first importance. 
Sturdy Cloth Edition, =B1, Pictured Above, Only $3.75 


Your nearest denominational book store carries ail styles of 
this Bible, the New Tesizment in two sizes, and ihe ener 
popular Moffatt Parallel New Testament. W rite for prices and 
styles, or consult your local book dealer. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
BWW 7 dest. 37. 49 £. 33rd St. New York 16, N. Y. PF" "a 
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in CONCLUSION 


‘A MAN WITH WHoM I was riding on a 
train the other day told me that he has 
been born again. He said he was an 
alcoholic and a no-account in every 
respect until he had this very special 
experience. 

This man quoted Scripture very in- 
telligently. Now that he has been con- 
verted he attends some sort of Bible 
school. He explained the doctrine of 
grace in a clear manner. I think he was 
almost at the point of asking me if I 
am saved when the train got into the 
station. 

Most of us are rather quiet and well- 
behaved in our religious experience. We 
aren’t in the market for conversion. 
Our second birth took place in our bap- 
tism, and from that time our spiritual 
progress has been a matter of unexcit- 
ing training and practice according to 
the conventions of our church life. 


MayseE WE'RE too unconscious of our 
souls’ need and of God’s resources. The 
man on the train started me thinking 
about that, and surely Ash Wednesday 
is a good time for such thoughts. Lu- 
ther said our rebirth in baptism is a 
continuing process, with “daily sorrow 
and repentance” and the “new man” 
coming forth every day. 

Repentance for many of us is formal 
and unconvincing. Because—unlike my 
friend on the train—we seldom feel 
greatly dissatisfied with ourselves. We 
know we are sinners, but that’s such a 
general condition that we aren’t much 
alarmed. Even the gentleman I de- 
scribed in Paragraph 1 may by this time 
have an exaggerated sense of his own 
virtues. 

We are not Sbliged to dip our heads in 
a pan of ashes today to demonstrate our 


confession of sin. I.don’t think we 
required to stagger under a heavy s 
of guilt. We are forgiven sinners. 
Walt Whitman had a notion that wi 
fed animals are better off than ear) 
Christians. “They do not lie awak) 
the dark and weep for their sins,” 
wrote. “They do not make me sick | 
cussing their duty to God.” It’s pr 
ably morbid to make too much © 
about our dreadful condition, when, 


self-satisfied. The number of sins 
can be committed by a thoroughly | 
spectable individual in a half-day i| 
great that not even a super-psychia’ } 
can keep track of them. How qui} 
we become insensitive in our relat! 
with the people around us. How i 
urally and persistently we arrange § 
universe with ourselves at the cer! 
God might be amused, if he didn’t k- F 
how serious it is. 

We have a clear assignment aul 
40 days of Lent, to do some fresh thi - 
ing about ourselves and God. Welt 
continually the footsteps along the 1d 
to Calvary ... people like us we 
capable of crucifying their Savii* 
That’s always the terrible possibii} 
that we may kill Him in our hearts: 

The way to begin our Lenten «= 
study is to try to realize keenly it 
without God we don’t amount to é = 
thing. When that’s clear, we may - 
gin to realize that God has founda ¥ 
to save us from ourselves. It care 
fully as great an experience for us it 
has been for that man I met on the tit 
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EVERY DAYS 
THESE j§ FEATURES 


CHURCH IN THE NEWS 


Religious news, gathered through many reliable 
sources is reported and analyzed by the staff of The 
LUTHERAN. 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


Dr. Julius F. Seebach comments on world news of 
interest to Christians. 


WASHINGTON 


Highlights of the nation’s capital are reported by 
Oscar F. Blackwelder and Robert E. Van Deusen, outstand- 
ing Washington clergymen. 


WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 


Catherine Herzel, a popular religious writer, outlines 
weekly devotions and meditations. 


KNOW THE BIBLE 


The greatest Book of all becomes even more fasci- 
nating through the interpretation and explanation of Dr. John 
Schmidt, an eminent Lutheran theologian. 


NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


Activities of ULC churches throughout the United 
States and Canada are covered by LUTHERAN correspond- 
ents. 


IN CONCLUSION 


Dr. G. Elson Ruff stirs the minds of Lutherans 
through his stimulating weekly editorial concerning anything 
and everything from today’s religion to today’s economics. 


EVERY SEVEN DAYS 
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CARTHAGE 


Culture 
Refinement 
Spirituality 


A Lutheran College for Lutheran Youth 


Rolls Now Open to Members of the Lutheran Church 
for the Session Beginning September 6, 1949 


Up-to-date dormitories and boarding facilities 


Write for catalog and application blanks 


Erland Nelson Carthage, I]linoi: 
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